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In some of the swifter colleges now 
the boys refer to their roommates as 
rummates. 

g 


The trouble of granting independence 
to colonies is that the small ones are 
too little to be cast adrift alone, and the 
large ones are too valuable. 


q 


Scientists promise us synthetic beef 
and milk for the future, but we won’t 
worry until they talk about a synthetic 
egg. 

g 


The Chilean government has bought 
its own newspaper. It will probably 
tell the truth about the government— 
when that will serve best. 


q 
How is it that the autoist ahead of 
you always wants to go at a leisurely 
pace while the one behind you is al- 
Ways in a big hurry? 
g 
INDIA’S RELIGIOUS WAR 


oP ake is not the only country hav- 
ing civil war just now. India is 
in the same boat, and since her war is 
one of religions it will still be going on 
long after China’s affairs are settled. 
If any people ever took religion—or, 
rather, religious factions—too seriously 
the natives of India are the people. 

Lord Irwin, viceroy of India, report- 
ed that about 300 people had been 
killed and some 2,500 injured in the last 
18 months as the Hindus and Moslems 
fought out’ their differences. Many 
social reforms are needed in that 
country, added the British official, but 
all such work is practically held up 
because of the religious distractions 
and animosities. The ancient and silly 
caste problem was big enough and hard 
enough by itself. 

There is something in religious con- 
troversies or differences that makes 
men ‘vant to fight. We are inclinec to 
feel pugnacious toward those who do 
not «+r will not agree with us on that 
subject. It is a strange state of mind, 
in which we cve mysteriously disposed 
to doubt the other fellow’s sincerity 
and honesty in his difference ci opin- 
ion. Many a man has changed sides in 
the quarrel and fought his earlier asso- 
ciates with the same vim and hate that 
he formerly used with them. In the 
old days whole nations joined in the 


. E bs ae 
fight about religious beliefs ‘and per- 
suasions. 

The old instinct and human attitude 
in the matter persevered long after the 
Prince of Peace taught the gentler and 
more divine way of propagating the 
faith, and inculcated love as the great 
principle ‘ of religion—even love of 
enemies. Our developing reason and 
understanding has brought uscloser and 
closer to those ideals, and inhibited in 
us the instinctive desire to fight abcut 
It. And that is the only way the “poor 
benighted Hindus” can get over it. It 
is a question of education. 


q 


A firm in Japan which has made much 
money out of pearls is ereeting a monu- 
ment to the oysters which have been 
the source of their wealth. We are 
glad to see the oyster get a little honor 
at last. He is the original shell game 
victim. 


q 
TAX REDUCTION 


HETHER federal taxes are slash- 

ed the $150,000,000 that Repub- 
licans now propose or the half a billion 
that Democrats hope for, the fact is 
that the cut will not greatly benefit 
the farmer or the small salaried indi- 
vidual, arguments of politicians to the 
contrary notwithstanding, 

Any sort of reducti.n, however, will 
be a boon to large incomes. The way 
Uncle Sam has cut his taxes in recent 
years now practically exempts the av- 
erage American. Only about one out 
of 25 people now pay federal income 
tax. The ratie for farmers is even less; 
being about one out of every 70. 

What the average American really 
needs, according to every indication, 
is relief from the growing burden of 
state, county and local assessments. 
The time has come to put the brakes 
on all-but very necessary, expenditures 
until people with small pocketbooks 
can get on their feet again. This means 
public improvements as well as’ waste- 
ful ones. 

It is all right for a state or a county 
or a city to have an eye for the future, 
but it is dangerous to look too far 
ahead. By so doing people of the 
present are impoverished to provide 
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—Cartoon in New York Herald Tribune. 
It Won’t Be Long Now” 














luxuries for unappreciative successors. 
It’s necessary to get back to normalc, 
in this as well as in other things. 


q 
A Pittsburgh player was fined $50 for 
failing to slide into second base. That’s 
what he got for choosing to run. 


g 
ADIEU TO THE BUGGY 


AST year, according to the Censu 
Bureau, there were only 8850 bu: 
gies made. The year before there wer. 
manufactured 20,500. See how fast the, 
are decreasing! The whole number fo; 
the United States last year would not 
have supplied one prosperous count, 
back in the 80’s or 90's. 

Mere mention of thé buggy brings fond 
recollections to many hearts! How 
smart it looked in fresh paint behind 
a spirited horse in shiny leather har 
ness! What pride, exquisite almost dis- 
dain, shone in the features of the youth 
as this eqtipage of his under his skillfu! 
and graceful direction caught the ad- 
miring glances of soft eyes! It was in 
the top: buggy that. blissful hours were 
spent, on the way to dances, to picnics, 
or just for the ride. It was a wonder- 
fully favorable medium for courtship 
and many a mature couple who now sit 
back in the tonneau of their eight-cyl- 
inder sedan first felt in the old top 
buggy those mysterious and powerful 
stirrings of the heart that united them 
for life. Doubtless they think of that 
vehicle with a sigh as they now glide 
smoothly, noiselessly and comfortably 
along. 

Surely the times are changing aud we 
are changing with them. 


Rockefeller, now 88, is trying to 
break 100. As a golfer, however, he 
probably goes over 100 and is trying to 
break an 88. 


q 
DOCTOR SUN 

WO architects at Paris have built 
a house of which any room may 
have sunshine at any moment of the 
day, provided the sun is shining. It 
turns on a pivot like a railroad turn- 
table. A finger on the’electric button 

is all that is needed. 

This may not initiate a new style of 
architecture, or house-building. It 
would be a little expensive for the aver- 
age householder; he will content him- 
self with moving to the sunshine in- 
stead of moving his sitting or dining 
room to it. But the house illustrates 
and emphasizes the new deyotion to 
the sun. 

Our doctors and scientists have just 
found out new and exceedingly valuable 
therapeutic qualities in the sun’s rays— 
rays that strike the skin without any 
intervening -1edium. It is Nature’s old- 
est and finest remedy, constantly used 
and relied upon by the lower animals 
‘but long mi.understood and unapprecia- 
ted by the high animal, man. We have 
always talked of the benefits of out-of- 
door life, but we’did not realize our 
dependence on and debt to those heal- 
ing and vitalizing rays direct from the 
source of all life on our planet. 

We are still discovering gold under 
our feet. 

/ 
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Congress Faces Many Problems _ - 


President Coolidge has been busy 
sounding administration leaders 
on the advisability: of calling an extra 
session of the Senate, or-of Congress as 
a whole.. Though majority opinion 
seems to be against a special session for 
both branches, many Republicans favor 
one for the Senate. If this sentiment 
is strong enough the upper house may 
be called to convene next month. This 
would only be a few weeks before the 
regular session. 
The chief argument for the extra ses- 
sion is a desire to get the Smith and 
Vare cases out of 


SS returning to Washington 


ble would be more hectic than ever. 
The last session left much undone 
that needs doing. The effect of the dis- 
graceful Senate filibuster is evidenced 
in the failure of appropriations neces- 
sary for federal courts to function prop- 
erly, to build government buildings and 
to carry on the usual work of the gov- 
ernment. To remedy this situation Con- 
gress must either make an early start 
or do a prodigious amount of work 
if it hopes to adjourn early in 1928. The 
first task therefore, if it can get away 
from skull-cracking, is to enact a de- 
ficiency bill which will relieve the 





the way so that 
regular business 
can be expedited 
when Congress 
regularly meets. 





Last spring the 
Democrats were 
anxious that 4q 
special session be 
called to deal with 
the Mississippi 
flood situation. 
Senator Smoot 
(Rep.) of Utah, 
after a conference 
with the  presi- 
dent, actually an- 
nounced that such 
a course had been 
decided upon. Mr. 
Coolidge quickly 
repudiated this 
though admitting 
that his mind “was 
still open.” Abate- 
ment of the flood 
lessened the need 
for an immediate 





session bat ow Congress is always opened with prayer. 


the Pennsylvania 
and Illinois election cases threaten to 
interrupt the regular business. 

Senator Reed (Dem.) of Missouri, the 
man chiefly responsible for divulging 
the greatest primary scandals in Ameri- 
can political history, resents any sug- 
gestion that his investigating committee 
died in the filibuster which marked the 
close of the 69th session. The com- 
mittee promises to-show itself very 
much alive at the next session, whether 
special or regular. 

The Republicans are themselves so 
split on Smith and Vare that unless 
these cases are settled at once the prop- 
er majority in Congress (see table on 
page 4) will have difficulty in organiz- 
ing for maximum strength. If Smith and 
Vare are both denied seats, the gover- 
nors of their states can appoint Repub- 
licans in their stead or reappoint Smith 
and Vare, In the latter event the squab- 





seriously crippled federal departments. 
Congress must free itself from dead- 
locks and wrangling delays if it is to 
deal with the unusually heavy program 
which faces the 70th session. Filibus- 
ters and other obstacles would play 
havoc with the many important nation- 
al problems which demand early action. 

Still paramount among the items of 
unfinished business is farm relief. Un- 
less Congress disposes of this issue it 
is bound to be dominant in the 1928 
campaign. Efforts are being made look- 
ing to a compromise between the ad- 
ministration and the McNary-Haugen 
group. If this is not possible, late 
events in the corn and wheat belts 
presage a stronger demand than ever 
for Congress-to enact legislation afford- 
ing some sort of relief. The Northwest 
says it is tired of the administration’s 
“do-nothing” policy and of Secretary 


The Rev. James Montgomery of the Methodist 
Episcopal church has been chaplain of the House since 1921. 


Jardine’s “sing-song advocacy of co- 
operation” which they claim experience 
shows to be impractical as far as 
farmers are concerned. 

Closely identified with the farm prob- 
lem is the tariff. Our protective policy 
as now constituted is being attacked 
as obsolete and is blamed for contribut- 
ing to the disparity between the pur- 
chasing power of the farmer’s dollar 
and that of the industrial dollar. For 
generations the South has been solidly 
free trade in sentiment, opposed to all 
forms of tariff such as Northern manu- 
facturing states demand, but because 
of changed cir- 
cumstances South- 
ern peanut grow- 
ers, Texas wool 
raisers and pro- 
ducers of certain 
foodstuffs, as well 
as industries 
which have moved 
South, are loudly 
clamoring for 
greater tariff pro- 
tection. Incident- 
ally, Congress will 
be asked to re- 
scind authority 
conferred on the 
president to 
change some tariff 
schedules within 
certain limits at 
his discretion. A 
matter to which 
both Democrats 
and Republicans 
promise to give 
right of way is tax 
reduction. The 
only question on 
which they are 
divided is the 
amount. At first the administration 
seemed partial to a $300,000,000 cut, but 
since the Treasury did not realize the 
surplus hoped for it now thinks half of 
that sum is all that can be lopped off 
this time. The Democrats want a 
slash of $500,000,000. On top of this 
business interests are urging a com- 
plete revision of the income tax system. 
About 25 states have requested repeal 
of the inheritance tax. 

There is bound to be a clash over 
naval policies. Now that the chance 
of naval limitations pacts has dimmed 
there will be a louder demand for ad- 
ditional cruisers and _ submarines. 
There has even been talk of doubling 
our present cruiser strength. Presi- 
dent Coolidge is still committed to a 
moderate building program. Though 
he favors additional ships. he does not 
want the next s jon to make actual 
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appropriations. In other words he is 
still committed to a “paper” navy. 
Waterway development will again 
plague solons. Difficulty of governors 
of seven states to reaéh an agreement 
on the control and utilization of the 
Colorado river furnishes another argu- 
ment for those opposing passage of the 
Boulder dam bill.. Another project fa- 
yored in the West is reclamation of the 
vast arid territory in the Columbia 
river basin. It has been indorsed in 
a general way by the president. There 
will also be debate on the St. Lawrence 
waterway undertaking which has the 
backing of states adjacent to the Great 
Lakes ahd also of New England. 


Revival of debt cancellation propa- 
ganda will probably fall on deafer ears 
because of the rumog tthat France, 
which has delayed ratifying its refund 
agreement “with this country, is to try 
and borrow still more money from the 
United States, 

One of the biggest fights, however, 
will be over our merchant marine. 
President Coolidge and many leaders 
of both parties are now convinced that 
an American merchant marine cannot 
pay for itself. They are opposed to 
a government subsidy and are against 
any proposal to expand the govern- 
ment owned merchant fleet. The Ship- 
ping Board has adopted a policy of 
transferring ships to private owners 
as soon as they start to show a profit. 
Very few lines pay for themselves. 
However, advocates of a merchant 
marine deny that the fleet is a complete 
failure and think there is some way 
in which it can not only pay some- 
thing on the original investment but 
grow as a purely government adjunct. 


Six months’ of the soft coal strike 
and possibility of another walkout in 
the hard coal fields will afford op- 
portunity for many speeches. Rail- 
way mergers and the recent oil over- 
production scare will be discussed, and 
the Democrats and others will prob- 
ably again question the delay in the 
prosecution of the oil scandals which 
date back to the*Harding administra- 
tion. Alleged growth of bureaucracy 
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PRESERVE THIS AND THEN YOU’LL KNOW 
President and Vice President 


President, Calvin Coolidge, Mass., salary $75,000, with al- 
lowance for traveling expenses up to $25,000 extra and 
$117,000 more for clerk hire and White House expenses— 
$217,000 in all (subject to change). Secretary to presi- 
dent, Everett Sanders of Ind, salary $10,000. 

Vice President Charles G. Dawes, TIL; salary $15,000. 
President pro tem of Senate. George H. Moses. 

Congress 

Speaker of the house, Nicholas Longworth, Ohio; salary 
$15,000. The 96 senators mr 435 representatives of 70th 
congress receive $10,000 salary each, with mileage extra 
at 20 cents a mile each way, each session, figured on 
distance between their homes and Washington; also $125 
extra for stationery, newspapers, etc. Each senator is 
allowed $6800 a year fqr clerk hire; each representative, 
$3200. Ratio of representation, one member to each 
211,877 population based on 1910 census. 


seas’ Division in 70th Congress: House 288 Rep., 
Farm-Lab., 1 Soc. ere are four women in the 
AE ee Rep. and 1 Dem. Senate has 48 Rep., 47 
Dem., 1 Farm.-Lab. 
Cabinet 


Arranged {!n order of presidential succession : ad “State, 
Frank B. Kellogg, Minn. ; Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, 
Pa.; War, Dwight F. Davis, Mo.; Atty. -Gen. ‘, “John G. 

, Sargent. Vt., Postmaster- Gen., Harry 8. New, Ind. ; 
Navy, Curtis D. Wilbur,. Cal. ; Interior, Dr. Hubert Work, 
Colo.; Agriculture, William M. Jardine, Kans.; Com- 
merce, Herbert C. Hoover, Cal.; Labor, James J. Davis, 
Pa. Salary of each $15,000. 


Supreme a 


Chief Justice, William H. Taft, Conn., (Rep.), salary 
$20,500. Associate Justices, salary; $20,000 each; Harlan 
F, Stone, N. Y., (Rep.); Oliver W. Holmes, Mass 
(Rep.); Pierce Butler, Minn., (Dem.); Willis VanDe- 
venter, Wyo., (Rep.) ; James McReynolds, Tenn., (Dem) ; 
Louis D. Brandeis, Mass., (Dem.); George Sutherland. 
Utah, (Rep.); Edward T. Sanford, Tenn., (Rep.). 


194 Dem. 








in Washington at the expense of state 
rights will continue to be a favorite 
object of attack. The measure to re- 
store alien property confiscated in war 
time will again be pressed, as will also 
be the new peace treaty with Turkey 
as provided in the Lausanne pact. Con- 
gress will again be asked to require 
registration of all aliens. Prevalence 
of crime and the depredations of “reds” 
in this country may bring about fa- 
vorable action. 


The proposed new child labor 
amendment may be revived, also the 
suggestion of a federal department of 
education to be headed by a cabinet 
member. Aviation and radio control 
will surely find a place on the new 
schedule. Complaint about Congress’s 
failure to reapportion representation 
in the lower house will again be heard. 
And wets and drys will continue to pro- 
vide the bitterest kind of debate. 
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Weather: Very Chilly 


“Good morning,” says Mr. Herber: 
Janvrin Browne as he meets Mr. 
Charles F. Marvin, chief of the Weathe; 
Bureau, while strolling through one o{ 
the delightful parks for which the no 
tion’s capital is noted. 

“Good morning, Mr. Browne,” repli: 
the weather official. “It’s a fine warin 
morning.” 

“So’s. your old man,” snaps M: 
Browne. “It’s a sharp cold morning.” 


* * * 


This conversation never took place. 
we frankly admit. But it might have 
so truly does it represent the char 
acters involved in a quarrel now goin; 
on about the weather. 

It happened this way: 

Last year Browne, an amateur me- 
teorologist and long-range forecaster. 
predicted that 1927 would be character 
ized by unusual weather conditions, 
with heavy floods and frosts and un- 
precedented rains. What is more, hx 
said the summer would have much in 
common with 1816, popularly known as 
the “year without a summer.” Browne 
claims that his predictions have been 
verified. He charges the Weathe: 
Bureau with issuing “incorrect and mis 
leading” reports to prove to its own 
satisfaction that this year’s weather has 
not been abnormal. 

Marvin contends that as far as aver 
age temperature is concerned the pres 
ent year has not had unusual weather 
and the weather it has had stacks up 
pretty well with that of previous years. 





Eyes to Center on York 


Governors of the 13 original states 
have been invited to attend the 150th 
anniversary of the Continental Con- 
gress at York, Pa., on September 30. 
Congress will be represented by a spe 
cial committee. 

Though York today has only 50,(0() 
population it was once the nation’s 
capital—even if but a temporary one. 
When the British victory at Brandy- 








—Cartoon Re sma York Herald Tribune. 
It All Depends on Direction 





Anent ce FC has Affair Under the Big Dome 


—Cartoon in St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
“Mr. Sinclair says he won’t go to jail.” 
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: —Cartoon i Wwistitegios News. 
Which Will Congress Mother? 
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wine in 1777 menaced Philadelphia 
Congress adjourned to Lancaster. Only 
a single session was held at Lancaster 
when Howe captured Philadelphia. 
Congress thought it safer “to put the 
proad Susquehanna between it and the 
enemy” and accordingly adjourned to 
York, then a community of about 1500 
inhabitants. I continued in session 
there for nearly nine months. 


In the little courthouse on the square 
Congress adopted the Articles of Con- 
federation, received official news of the 
surrender of Burgoyne, received word 
from Benjamin Franklin, then in Paris, 
that France was sending money and 
troops to aid the cause, welcomed 
Baron von Steuben and Lafayette and 
commissioned them generals in the 
Continental army. It was here, too, that 
John Hancock, never in good health, 
was compelled to resign as president 
of Congress. Henry Laurens, who suc- 
ceeded him, appointed the committee 
that drew up the first Thanksgiving 
proclamation. 

In a house now shut in by shacks 
and dumps (see illustration) Thomas 











Where Records Were Secreted 


Paine, hid valuable records belonging 
to the Congress that had been hurried 
from Philadelphia on the approach of 
the British. York also played an im- 
portant role in the plot to supplant 
Washington with Gates. During the 
trying months that the seat, of govern- 
ment was at York the $600,000 in our 
freasury was kept in the cellar of the 
McLean home, on the northeast corner 
of the square. This sum was later 
augmented by the money which France 
sent. About $23,000,000 worth of Con- 
tinental currency was printed at York. 
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SAYINGS OF THE TIMES 
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Stunt flights should be brought to a stop. 
—Assistant Secretary of Navy Robinson. 

Millions of words for fame means noth- 
ing for the pocketbook.—Rev. Ralph Lium, 
vacation pastor to the Coolidges. 

My one regret is that we do not have 
flappers in Mexico.—Ex-President Obregon. 

We'll have to go into some other line of 
business or starve to death—wW., F. Guerke, 
Baltimore mortician. 

I hope some day to see the provision 
which forbids billeting of soldiers in 
houses taken out of the Constitution — 
Maj. Gen. Summerall, chief of staff. 


Overproduction is really a problem of © 


underconsumption.—Secretary of Labor 


Davis, 
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Where It’s Christmas a Day 


HE Coolidges are home from the 

Black Hills minus many gifts 

lavished on them during their 
vacation. It would have required sev- 
eral cars to bring these presents to 
Washington. Anyhow, even the re- 
modeled White House with its 20 extra 
rooms could not contain them all. 

For instance, there was Kit, a beau- 
tiful bay mare presented by the Boy 
Scouts even though the president had 
taken Mistletoe, a gelding, west with 
him. 

When Prudence Prim, one of the 
White House collies, died, a white collie 
puppy was given Mrs. Coolidge. She 
also became attached to Tiny Tim, a 
gift chow dog. Another present was a 
baby coyote, the giver of which ex- 
plained that it had been given special 
baths to make it worthy of being the 
“first coyote in the land.” Left behind 
were two baby burros, because Mrs. 
Coolidge did not have the heart to take 
them from their doting mother. The 
White House could also have had 
mountain goats, lambs, deer, red squir- 
rels and chicks if the president or his 
wife had wanted them. Rob Roy, a pet 


collie, and Rebecca, raccoon, are still 
_ the main attractions of the White 


House “zoo.” 

When the nation heard that the 
president had reversed his one-time 
opinion that fishing was a “lazy man’s 
sport” and had taken it up as a hobby, 
he received innumerable articles per- 
taining to this. Izaak Walton pastime, 
from rods to worms. The collection 
included 400 trout flies, scores of 
spoons and spinners, books on fishing, 
three hats, two sweaters (one knitted 
by an old New England lady), and a 
pair of rubber hip boots. 


In addition, the mails brought about 
100 volumes on assorted subjects, sheet 
music of all sorts—some of which Mrs. 
Coolidge played on the piano—talking 
machine records, innumerable Indian 
relics, including a beaded bag made by 
a girl student at an Indian school and 
a beaded ball from an Indian who had 
played with it in childhood. A pioneer 
rancher sent the president a bowie 
knife. A miner sent him several gold 
nuggets, one of which was worth $50. 
About 100 specimens of Black Hills 
minerals were examined. Cowboys 
gave the president a complete riding 
outfit, even to the famous chaps with 
the word “Cal” worked into them. The 
number of photographs sent him was 
never counted. Among the miscella- 
neous oddities were puzzles and poems. 
At Nisland, S. Dak., the president de- 
clined the proffer of a 160-acre farm, 
though he did accept two sheep. 


But showering presidents with pres- 
ents is nothing new. Every day is 
Christmas for occupants of the White 
House. Foodstuffs, pets, clothing and 
advertising novelties predominate. 
Every Thanksgiving brings its turkeys 
and pies. Other holidays invite equally 
appropriate gifts. Of course, the presi- 
dent’s family can never make use of all 
these things. Many gifts are distributed 
to White House attaches, and others go 
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Some of Mrs. Coolidge’s Gift Pets 


to the zoo, hospitals and other institu- 
tions. Some people claiming to be 
in need have a habit of sending home- 
made material for the president to sell 
for them. They are returned—unsold. 

At the Washington zoo still lives a 
faded old Somaliland ostrich which 
King Menelek of Abyssinia sent Roosv- 
velt. Near by are bears, kangaroos and 
other animals sent later presidents. The 
king of Spain once sent George Wash- 
ington a jackass. Abraham Lincoln was 
presented with a giant white ox. It 
was named “President Grant” and was 
exhibited on historic Pennsylvania ave- 
nue when Grant was_ inaugurated. 
President Jackson was able to give a 
cheese party with a 1400-pound cheese 
presented him during his administra- 
tion. He also received a gift phaeton 
made from timbers of the old frigate 
Constitution. In the jewel room of the 
National Museum reposes a string of 
pearls worth many thousands of dol- 
lars which was presented President 
Van Buren by the Imaam of Muscat. 





U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Bureau of Biological Survey 
Washington, D. C. 


September 2, 1927 


Editor, The Pathfinder 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 


We have your inquiry In reference to 
buffalo. Much has been published re- 
garding the number of buffalo that oc- 
curred on the western plains. 

Among the more satisfactory accounts 
is that by W. T. Hornaday, based on 
data furnished by Col. R. L. Dodge, Rept. 
U, S. National Museum, 1887, page 391, 
in which it is estimated that 480,000 
were seen by the latter on a day in May, 
1871, and that the entire herd must have 
numbered 4,000,000. 

Ernest Thompson Seton estimates the 
entire buffalo population in primitive 
times at 50 or 60 million, and at 40 mil- 
lion about the year 1800. 

Very ag mage 
W. B. 


ELL 
pe Chief, 
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Political Pot is 


UMORS' of. wholesale cabinet 
R changes appear squashed. Secre- 

tary of Commerce Hoover says he 
will not resign to conduct his political 
campaign and Secretary of War Davis 
denies that he will quit to be a contend- 
er for a senatorial nomination. Davis 
hasn’t “hit” it up with the president. 
The former is a “big army” man where- 
as Coolidge economy requires minimum 
strength. The possibility of Secretary of 
State Kellogg resigning due to ill Health 
or criticism or both is continually being 
talked of but doesn’t materialize. 


The Reed slush fund committee 
showed itself far from dead by inducing 
Vare and Wilson and the Senate com- 
mittee on privileges and elections to 
agree to a recount in the disputed Penn- 
sylvania election contest. 


The president’s leave-taking of the 
West without coming out with a definite 
urge for farm relief is disappointing to 
many west of the Mississippi and Ohio. 
This lukewarm policy is counted on to 
help Lowden and other farm’ relief ad- 
vocates. Meanwhile Westerners «are 
sounding out Al. Smith on the agricul- 
ture question. 


By promising completion of all flood 
relief work by Jan. 1, Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover makes it plain that 
he does not think the flood situation 
now warrants consideration by a spe- 
cial Congress session. 


It was whispered around that the 
president had tentatively selected Eu- 
gene A. Gilmore to succeed the late Gen. 
Wood as governor general of the Phil- 
ippines. Gilmore has been acting 
governor. é 


The oddity of a presidential aspirant 
being candidate for the senate is fur- 
nished by Gov. “Vic.” Donahey (Dem.) 
of Ohio. However, Warren G. Harding 
did the same thing in 1920. 


Seymour Lowman, new head of fed- 
eral prohibition enforcement has been 
muzzled. He bluntly charged that 
bribery was rampant in his own forces. 
He said that one of his chief tasks is to 
purge the ranks of “crooks and in- 
competents.” He signs an average of 
four dismissals a day. Lowman was 
recently called down by his superiors 
for going out of his way to criticize the 
wet platform of “Al” Smith. Drys are 
not particularly pleased with his state- 
ment that “if America can be made so- 
ber in 50 years a good job will have to 
be done.” 


There is little likelihood that the 
Franco-American anti-war treaty, pro- 
posed by Foreign Minister Briand of 
France, will amount to more than a 
friendly gesture. The naval limitations 
fiasco, the unratified French debt set- 
tlement and other disappointments seem 
to spell its doom. At any rate the Sen- 
ate foreign relations committee—even 
to Borah—is against the security pact. 


Some sort of “real” farm relief is 
bound to be enacted by the next Con- 
gress, Rep. Gilbert N. Haugen of Iowa, 
co-author of the McNary-Haugen bill, 
told the Rockford, Ill., Grange. He 
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Bubbling — 


blamed the disparity in the value of 
the farm dollar and the industrial dol- 
lar on’ an “unwarranted” deflation 
policy, but in turn rebuked farmers for 
their inability or unwillingness to co- 
operate and pull together. 


“What has happened to the oil scan- 
dal prosecution?” many people ask. 
Atlee Pomerene, government counsel, 
has gone to Europe ostensibly to look 
for two missing witnesses. The case 





CAN YOU ANSWER THESE? 


Why are newspapers called the 
fourth estate? (18) 

Are fat men as intelligent as lean 
ones? (10) 

3 How old is John D. Rockefeller? (2) 
What causes rickets in children? (11) 
What is the heaviest substance 
known? (19) 

How many Americans were killed in 
the World war? (7) 

What is the farthest a baseball has 
been thrown? (18) 

How short should schoolgirls’ dresses 
be? (22) 

Who is President Coolidge’s secre- 
tary? (4) 

Where is the most powerful search- 
light in the world? (10) : 
What woman received permission of 
Congress to wear men’s clothes? (18) , 
Where were the Articles of Con- 
federation adopted? (5) 

How high above sea level is the 
South Pole? (19) 

What state in the Union hasn’t a 
single street car? (7) 

How may botulism be prevented? 
(11) : 

Are most tramps educated? (18) 
Who receives more presents than 
anyone else in the country? (5) 
Who holds the world’s altitude rec- 
ord? (10) 

How heavy was the largest lump of 
gold ever found? (18) 

What is the population of Den- 
mark? (16) 











will probably drag on until after the 
presidential election. While it is a fact 
that the government has already re- 
covered millions of dollars from the 
Doheny interests the joke of it is that 
though Uncle Sam has been able to 
prove the oil leases fraudulent he has 


,not yet been able to convict responsible 


higher-ups. 








It’s Getting to be a Three-Ring Circus | 
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The calling off of various tran 
oceanic flights has the stamp of popul.: 
approval. Since last fall 27 person 
including two women, have been sacr 
ficed in the epidemic of ocean ho; 
The fate of “Old Glory” carrying Bb: 
taud, Hill and Payne, and the “Sir Joh 
Carling,” with Medcalf and Tully, ups. 
the jinx that previously had pursu 
only planes which flew westward. No 
only the United States, but German, 
France, Spain and Italydeplore the us: 
lessness of transocean flights. Priz 
offers—the chief inducement for ‘sui 
cide” flights—have been withdrawn i: 
many instances. Though the United 
States has no authority to ban privat: 
flights, it throws a monkey wrench inio 
them by no longer allowing army anid 
navy flyers to participate. By a trick 
of fate, “Old Glory” carried a wreath t 
be dropped somewhere in the Atlantic 
in memory of Nungesser and Coli. A 
message on it read: “You have showed 
us the way. We follow.”* The wreck. 
age of “Old Glory” was subsequently 
found. 

“Redolbed, dab Delube cud aud weeds 
dab caub habe deber,” offered a dele 
gate to the Interstate Hay Fever Asso- 
ciation convention at Duluth. “A-a 
choo!” voted the sniffing delegates. 
Translated, the resolution simply asks 
Duluth to cut all weeds that cause ha) 
fever. 

“I only want to be left alone,” John 
Early, leper, said when forced to leav: 
the North Carolina hills he loves s: 
well. For nearly an hour officials sent 
to bring this tragic figure of a man back 
to the Louisiana leprosarium listened 
to a pitful plea for liberty—the priviles: 
of hiding himself away in the foothills 
where he could “never harm anybody 
“They don’t have hills like this i: 
Louisiana,” said the Spanish-Americav 
war veteran. “They don’t have this lif: 
giving air and the whisper of the birds 
in the tall trees.” But because the gov 
ernment had decreed Early an outcast 
he had to go. 

The next war will see a single in 
dividual in command of both army and 
navy, if a recommendation by a boar: 
representing the two services is ap 
proved. The board, however, disap 
proves the idea of a single departmen! 
of national defense in peace time. 
Though the president is commander-in- 
chief of both army and navy, the tit! 
is more honorary than fact. 


The navy’s commissioned personne! 
may not have a high regard for Comp- 
troller Gen. McCarl but enlisted men 
have. When Admiral Williams sailed 
on a merchant vessel to take command 
of the Asiatic fleet he reserved the best 
suite to be had. McCar] refused to O. K. 
the bill, stating that “distinctions be- 
tween citizens in regard to rank result 
in odious claims and eges and si- 
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lently subvert the spirit of independ- 
ence and personal dignity which are so 


often proclaimed to be the best security 
of a republican government.” 


Another link in the coming super- 
power system was opened when seven 
great power co: \panies in Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia began serv- 
ing industrial plants in Virginia and 
North Carolina. It is a 50-50 proposi- 
tion. In flush water periods Southern 
plants will send power north. 


The first woman appointed to our dip- 
lomatic service has disappointed her 
sex by resigning. She is Miss Lucile 
Atcherson, third secretary of the Pana- 
ma City legation. However, women can 
still pin their faith in two other repre- 
sentatives—Miss Pattie Field, vice con- 
sul at Amsterdam, and Miss Frances 
Willis, unassigned. 


And now the woman who claims to 
have induced Ford to send his peace 
ship in a fruitless effort to “get the boys 
out of the trenches by Christmas” 
wants an apology or something. She is 
Mrs. Rosika Schwimmer of New York. 
She blames the failure of the 1915 expe- 
dition on Ford, and says she has been 
unjustly accused of inspiring Ford’s 
anti-Jewish crusade. Mrs. Schwimmer, 
a Hungarian Jew by birth, is a writer 
and lecturer. She helped to organize 
the International Woman’s Suffrage 
Congress, was president of the Wom- 
an’s Peace Party and was once Hunga- 
rian envoy to Switzerland. 


The new airplane carrier Saratoga, 
sister ship of the Lexington is an oddity 
in naval architecture and a delight to 
gobs. To furnish landing space for 
aircraft, the superstructure is grouped 
along the starboard. Every bit of me- 
chanism is electrically driven, from the 
four 45,000 horsepower motors to au- 
tomatic potato peelers.- The Saratoga 
and Lexington are the largest vessels 
ever constructed in this country. Each 
is nearly 900 feet long, or not many 
feet under the length of the steamship 
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TSMAPE ELEVATORS To BRING 
PLANES FROM HANGAR DECK S£LOWw 





Deck plan and sketch of U. S. S. Saratoga, 


new airplane carrier. 


Leviathan. The average battleship is 
only about 600 feet long. The airplane 
carriers have a beam of 105 feet and 
flying decks are 60 feet above water 
They have a speed of 33% knots an 
hour as compared with 21 for battle- 
ships. The average battleship is of 
28,000 tons; the Lexington and Saratega 
are of 33,000 each. In order to handle 
80 planes each ship must have a per- 
sonnel of 190 officers and 1800 enlisted 
men. These ships were originally in- 
tended to be battle-cruisers but a 
change in plans was necessitated by 
the Washington naval pact. 
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In the Shadow 


the CAPITOL 








Two things are to be missed in Wash- 
ington this fall—the presidential spokes- 
man and the Capitol’s white dome. The 
chief executive was so criticized for 
his policy of saying things unofficially 
with the privilege of later denying them 
that he has decided to forego his spokes- 
man—(in reality himself). For the first 
time in history the cast-iron Capitol 
dome is painted gray. This harmonizes 
better with the central sandstone’ por- 
tion of the building (the oldest part). 
However, the famous dome gleams just 
as brightly as it ever did and few per- 
sons have noticed the change. 


In a letter to the Pathfinder, Senator 
Grrald P. Nye says he is related to the 
late Bill Nye, noted humorist. “He was 
a cousin of my father’s,” Senator Nye 
writes, 


The impulsiveness of the Latin race 
is exemplified in Count de Cellere of 
the Italian embassy. He tired of taking 
ground lessons at a local flying field 
and, in the absence of his instructor, 
jumped into a waiting plane and soared 
aloft on his first “solo” flight. Every- 
thing went well until he tried ‘to get 
down. He evidently forgot Lesson No. 
10 because an aviator had to fly along- 
side to indicate by signs the best meth- 








Have You Heard? 





“Miss America for 1927,” crowned 
queen of beauty at Atlantic City, is Miss 
Lois Eleanor Delander, 16-year-old 
Joliet, Ill., high-school miss. Unbobbed, 
she is five feet 4% inches tall, weighs 
120 pounds and has blue eyes. 





Nevada hasn’t a single street car. 
Reno, which had the only line in the 
state, has just junked it. The divorced 
and divorced-to-be wouldn’t use it. 


A lesson in thrift is furnished by the 
first $100 earned by Chauncey M. De- 
pew. During the 66 years it has been 
in the bank he has collected $1000 on it. 





“You ought to be shot if you don’t 
acquit him,” R. O. Halsey of Orange, 
Va., jokingly said to a juror in a murder 
trial. Halsey was fined $50 and severe- 
ly reprimanded. 





Charlie Ross’s.kidnaping was recalled 
to mind when Walter Ross paid $226,- 
000 for a seat on the New York Stock 
Exchange. His brother, kidnaped at the 
age of four in Philadelphia in 1874, was 
never found. 


The tipping graft is well illustrated 
in the appeal of 10,000 negro Pullman 
porters for a guarantee of $150 a month. 
Their highest wage is now $72.50. But 
they admit that they divided $7,000,000 
last year in tips. 

\ 
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od of procedure. The count landed in 
a bumpy fashion but nevertheless seem- 
ed to enjoy his escapade. 

When “Chief Leading Eagle” (that 
is the Indian name bestowed on Presi- 
dent Coolidgé by the Sioux) returned to 
Washington he was accompanied by a 
dozen other honorary Sioux chiefs. The 
latter constituted White House news- 
papermen. They were all that were 
left of the 25 who started out with the 
presidential party. Even Dick Jervis, 
head of the White House secret service 
detail, is an Indian chief. His title is 
“Up She Flew.” 

The Washington public schools are 
discarding old-fashioned desks and 
seats for scientifically approved furni- 
ture. The chief desire is to insure 
perfect posture for the 60,000 pupils. 





The left hand illustration shows a new 
style desk and chair and at the right is 
a high-school lecture chair with side- 
arm for tablet. 


The capital’s prized trees—that is, 
the ones which have escaped the new 
street widening program—were hosts 
for several days to thousands of purple 
martins en route to South America for 
the winter. 

American school children are not as 
healthy as they ought to be, if a Dis- 
trict survey is any indication. Physical 
defects were found in 95 per cent of 
kindergarten and first grade pupils. 
Very few of these are children of aliens. 

The War Department has again re- 
vised its A. E. F. statistics. The latest 
figures for number of deaths is 77,771. 

Washington friends of Mrs. Thomas 
R. Marshall challenge the report that 
the widow of the former vice-president 
would welcome a pension. They point 
out that at the last Congress session 
Mrs. Marshall requested that such a 
measure be withdrawn. 


Mrs. Coolidge brought back a bit 
of Black Hills slang with her. She now 
speaks of mud as “gumbo.” 


By a trick of fate one of the White 
House press correspondents is Fritz 
Ebert, only son of the first president 
of the German republic. 

The capital city has just retired a 
negro fire captain. He is C. E. Gibson, 
once cook on Admiral Dewey’s flagship. 


Last month saw a record number of 
visitors at the Washington monument— 


103,222 to be exact. It is expected that 


8,000,000 will have visited the famous 
shaft by the end of the year. 

Women’s trend toward the masculine 
style of dress made it necessary for Po- 
lice Judge Mattingly to inquire of a wit- 
ness: “Are you a man or a woman?” 
The reply was, “Sir, 1 am a lady.” 





From Other Lands? 
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BOLIVIA 


Russia Reds in Plots. The foreign 
minister stood before parliament at La 
Paz and read some “very secret” Rus- 
sian documents which startled the law 
makers before him. 

The documents had been secured in 
Paris and related to fomenting a com- 
munist “revolution” in Bolivia by “all 
means.” The papers were signed by 
Moscow officials, Bucharin and Zalkind, 
and one stated that 1,000,000 francs had 
been appropriated for the use of ““Com- 
rade Martinez” who was ordered to pro- 
ceed at once from Paris to La Paz and 
take full command of all communistic 
activities in the country. 

Martinez was instructed to open a 
business house to conceal his revolu- 
tionary work, which house was to serve 
as a medium of communication with 
“our agents in the other countries of 
South America.” Martinez was told to 
keep Moscow “informed frequently” of 
all details of his activities. 

After the disclosures made by the 
minister parliament at once voted confi- 
dence in the government. It had been 
widely charged that communists were 
behind the uprising of the Bolivian In- 
dians a few weeks before but the fact 
was not established. It came as a shock 
that Bolivia had been made the center 
of the soviets’ widespread activities in 
South America. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Saklatvala Barred from India. The 
communist member of parliament, Sha- 
purji Saklatvala, who was barred from 
the United States in 1925, has been bar- 
red from his own native country, India, 
at the request of the Indian government. 
Saklatvala was for a while an extremist 
in the Labor party, but he finally sepa- 
rated from that organization when it 
refused to affiliate with the Third Inter- 
national. He merely wished to make-a 
visit to India. 


Unions Demand Repeal of Act. In 
spite of Premier Baldwin’s plea for in- 
dustrial peace the Trades- Union Con- 
gress in session at Edinburgh adopted 
by acclamation a resolution demanding 
the immediate repeal of the trade un- 
ions act—an act which restricts certain 
union activities. One speaker declared 
the. best contribution Baldwin could 
make to industrial peace would be to 
resign. Others demanded a general 
election on the issue, 


FRANCE 

American Monument at Brest. The 
fovernment issued a decree authorizing 
the American Battle Monuments com- 
mission to erect at Brest a “monument 
destined to commemorate the participa- 
tion of the American navy in the World 
war in 1917 and 1918.” The site will 
be contributed by the city. 
* Silver Dress Kills Actress. A little 
chorus girl in the Folies Bergere at 
Paris, Cosette Gaillard, lost her life be- 
cause of the dress of silver lama cloth 


she wore. She brushed against an elec- 
tric wire in the wings, the insulation of 
which had worn thin by such rubbing, 
and the dress proving an excellent con- 
ductor she received the full charge, 
from which she soon died. 


Soviet Envoy’s Recall Demanded. 
What seemed to be a concerted move- 
ment of the press of Paris was directed 
at M. Rakowsky, Russian envoy to 
France. The papers of all parties ex- 
cept the extreme radical recited the of- 
fenses of the soviet diplomat and prac- 
tically demanded his recall. His latest 
objectionable act was to sign a docu- 
ment at Moscow advocating a world- 
wide communist uprising. It was point- 
ed out that deportation of undesirable 
foreigners from France had risen to the 
highest point for years. 


ITALY 


Duce Uses Four Languages. Address- 
ing the International Congress for Sci- 
entific Organization of Labor at Rome 
Dictator Mussolini spoke in four lan- 
guages. His French, English and Ger- 
man were pronounced good, but he 
easily reached his greatest oratorical 
height in his native language which he 
used last. “You see here,” he said to 
the foreign delegates, “a people disci- 
plined and calm working for peace and 
in peace.” The 1500 delegates present 


gave the duce a tremendous ovation, 


POLAND 
Bishop Demands Modest Clothes. The 
women of the city of Pinsk must be “de- 
cently” clad to be admitted to the Cath- 











—Cartoon in Berlin Kladderadatsch. 


In this German cartoon, John Bull is repre- 

sented as trying to use Uncle Sam as a 

pump, while France is telling him it’s no 
use since the well is dry. 








olic churches there, according to a de- 
cree of Bishop Lezinski. Bare heads, 
short sleeves and low dresses will not 
be allowed within the enclosures. Sac- 
ristans are stationed at the entrances 
to see that the dresses are right. 

300 Drowned in Floods. A check-up 
of the disasters caused. by the floods in 
southern Poland showed more than 300 
persons lost their lives—being swept 
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away for the most part before they rea!- 


ized there was any danger. More than 
200 villages were in the flooded area. 


DANZIG 


Esperantists Plant Memorial Tree. |) 
the Free City of Danzig a tree wa 
planted in soil brought from 25 coun 
tries, far and near, and was christene: 
“Commemoration Oak.” Esperantis}: 
of the world holding their 19th congres 
brought soil from various parts of th: 
globe, including a few spadesful fro: 
the grave of Dr. Zamenhof, inventor of! 
the language. A Protestant pastor and 
a Catholic priest conducted services j 
Esperantofor the 1000delegates. Speak 
ers told of the spread of the univers; 


« Janguage, and of new needs for it, espe 


cially by aviators crossing state bound 
aries. 


LITHUANIA 


Insurgents Seize Town. A former 
army captain, Maijus, with 60 men sud 
denly invaded the town of Taurag: 
seized the administration buildings and 
railroad stations and liberated all pris 
oners, who at once joined him. H.: 
claimed to be acting for the “Committee 
for the Salvation of Lithuania.” Troops 
soon arriving drove out the rebels after 
a fight in which a colonel was killed. 
Maijus lost 20-men captured but escape! 
with $25,000*looted from a bank. 


GERMANY 


Tax on Bobbed Hair. Following the 
lead of Neustadt and several towns in 
Eastern Prussia many cities throughou! 
Germany adopted the plan of putting « 
tax on bobbed hair. The idea was to 
discourage the practice. Some of the 
towns went further and placed a tax on 
silk stockings, patent leather shoes and 
walking sticks for women. 


PORTUGAL 


Find Body of Saint. In the small town 
of Santin an ancient altar being repair- 
ed disclosed the body of a friar in per 
fect preservation though it had lain 
there for more than two centuries. The 
vestments on the body seemed untouch 
ed by time. The peasants in the vicin 
ity promptly proclaimed the ancient 
friar a saint. - 


HUNGARY ~~ 


250 Communists Arrested. In an al- 
tempt to purge Hungary of dangerous 
propagandists more than 250 communis! 
agitators were arrested in one week 3 
Budapest. A number of those arrestc: 
admitted having received funds fron 
Moscow for printing presses to carr) 
on a campaign in the factories. 


SWITZERLAND 


Peace to Stay Says Briand. In one 0! 
the greatest speeches of his oratorica! 
career Foreign Minister Briand of 
France told the assembly of the league 
of nations that peace on earth had con 
to stay. Pleading for time and patience 
he urged writers not‘to push their criti- 
cism of “the magnificent Geneva organi- 
zation” to the peint where they would 
regret it later. The people of the world, 
especially the women, he said, are tired 
of the horrors of war and will see that 
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peace is not broken; “it will triumph 
through the ages.” Many in the audi- 
ence were moved to tears. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain of England abandoned the 
speech he had planned saying that he 
could best serve the cause by under- 
scoring Briand’s “magnificent contribu- 
tion, which voiced the hope and confi- 
dence of all humanity.” 


Germany Accepts Arbitration. World 
peace was believed to have taken a 
great forward step when Dr. Stresemann 
of Germany announced to the league of 
nations that his country would accept 
the compulsory arbitration clause of the 
world court of justice. “Germany,” he 
declared in solemn tones, “will not only 
travel along the road of peace but will 
seek to be a pioneer in everything that 
pertains to peace.” Germany is the 
first of the great powers to take such a 
step, and Dr. Stresemann’s announce- 
ment was greeted “with great enthu- 
siasm and prolonged applause. 


ALBANIA 


Political Prisoners Freed. In a proc- 
lamation of amnesty issued by Presi- 
dent Ahmed Zogu 70 political prisoners 
were set free. They were connected 
with the outbreak last November. It 
was thought the act was a friendly ges- 
ture toward the Catholics, many of 
whom had fled the country after being 
accused of political offenses. 


JUGOSLAVIA™ 


Politicians Nose Cut Off. While a 
Democratic candidate was making his 
final speech before the elections in the 
Montenegrin town of Danilograd a 
woman sprang upon the platform, 
seized him by the whiskers and sliced 
off his nose with a sharp knife. The 
incident illustrated the spirit of the 
campaign in which Montenegrins op- 
posed union with Serbia. Another Dem- 
ocratic speaker shot a woman standing 
in front of the platform on which he 
was speaking. 


RUSSIA 


Moslem Women Burn Veils. For some 
time soviet officials at Samarkand in 
Turkestan tried to get the Moslem wom- 
en to diseard their veils voluntarily. 
Their plan not succeeding very rapidly 
they ordered the women to burn their 
veils publicly on a certain day or pay 
a fine of $50. Nearly 3000 women com- 
plied with the order, but afterwards 
lodged a formal complaint against offi- 
cial ruthlessness. As a result 58 officers 
were arrested and haled before the su- 
preme court. Moslem men resorted to 
violence in which two militiamen were 
killed and a government building burn- 
ed. These were dealt with summarily 
by the courts. 


Chaliapin Stripped of Rank. Feodor 
Chaliapin, the famous Russian opera 
singer, who is supposed to be drawing 
the highest salary in the Metropolitan 
Opera Company of New York—where 
the salaries are the highest in the world 
-is no longer “national artist of the 
soviet republic.” That title had been 
officially bestowed on him by Moscow, 
but it was officially withdrawn by the 
Council of People’s Commissars because 
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the singer was reported to have been 
friendly to czarist Russians who had 


been driven from the country. Chali- 
apin at London said he ewas proud of 
the title and regretted its loss. 


TURKEY 

Plan to Bomb Kemal Foiled. A band 
of men from the island of Samos who 
tried to blow up President Kemal’s 
train about a year ago and were cap- 
tured recently were reported to have 
confessed. They were sent to Constan- 
tinople for trial. The men were hired 
for the deed by anti-Kemalist exiles. 
The 316 deputies for whose election 
Kemal pleaded had only one vote cast 
against them in all Turkey. 


INDIA 


Hindus and Moslems Riot. A Moham- 
medan procession at Nagpur, British 
India, came into conflict with Hindus 
on their line of march and a battle aith 
sticks and stones followed. Before peace 
was restored 22 had been killed, 100 








Mohammedans at Worship near Calcutta 


more injured and 20 cases of arson re- 
ported. After authorities had restored 
quiet there were two or. three more iso- 
lated murders. 


JAPAN 


Empress Disappoints with Daughter. 
For the second time Empress Nagako 
disappointed the’ nation by presenting 
to them a princess instead of a prince 
and heir to the throne. Mass prayers 
for an heir all over the country proved 
unavailing. Emperor Hirohito stood 
ready with a sword to present to his 
son, but he quickly substituted a skirt 
instead. Prince Chichibu, brother of 
the emperor, and next in age was most 
disappointed of all, for he must remain 
at Tokyo as long as he is the heir ap- 
parent. 


PHILIPPINES 


Wood’s Expenses Approved. The 
Philippine senate voted to authorize the 
payment of $9000 as traveling expenses 
of the late Gov.-Gen. Wood in con- 
nection with his trip to the United 
States. The action was taken “from 
respect to his memory,” for the senate 
previous to the death of the general 
refused to approve the expense. 


CHINA 
Missionaries Prepare to Return. Mis- 
sionaries at Shanghai who gathered 
there from troubled points in the inte- 


rior to wait for the storm to pass, are 
preparing to get back.to their posts. 
Those taking advantage of their leisure 
to visit home countries have been noti- 
fied of the plan to return. The mission- 
aries, however, intend to remain for a 
while within protection distance of the 
foreign war vessels. 





TAHITI 


Island a Bootlegging Center. Pa- 
peete, capital and metropolis of Tahiti, 
has blossomed out as a bootleg center— 
2 midway station between Canada and 
the United States. The liquor is first 
taken to Tahiti to evade the law ob- 
structing its clearance for an Ameri- 
can port. From Papeete it is trans- 
shipped ostensibly to Mexico, but in 
fact to the California coast. The patrol 
vessels along the coast cannot stop 
them all. 


CUBA 
Immigrants Thrown Overboard. Ha- 
vana police believe that a gang of smug- 
glers of that city who undertake to 
land immigrants in the United States 
have drowned large numbers of them 
at sea. It was said that out of 800 such 


. aliens who started for the United States 


on the smugglers’ craft 350 failed to 
arrive. At sight of an American patrol 
boat the aliens would be asked to hide 
in bags. The bags would later be tied, 
weighted and thrown into the sea. 


NICARAGUA 


Marines Kill Four Bandits. In an 
engagement between U. S. marines and 
Nicaraguan bandits near the Honduran 
border four of the bandits were killed 
and six wounded. The marines had no 
casualties. The marines with Nicara- 
guan constabulary had been sent to 
the section after the bandits had mur- 
dered three farmers by cutting off their 
heads. 





CANADA 


Government Seizes Vessel. The gov- 
ernment steamer Melaspina seized the 
steamer Noble, from Vancouver, on the 
west coast of Vancouver island. It had 
cleared for an up-coast port several 
weeks before but had been reported 
off San Francisco. It was found to 
contain $20,000 worth of liquor. 


TRIPOLITANIA 


Italians Kill 218 Insurgents. Two 
Italian battalions surprised an army of 
rebels in a wood: near Bengasi and 
after a prolonged battle the natives fled 
leaving 218 dead on the field, together 
with rifles, horses and. munitions. 
Italian casualties were “very light.” 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Dominion Would Aid Britain. Min- 
ister of the Interior Malan having as- 
serted that South Africa could declare 
its* neutrality in case Great Britain 
should be at war brought a spirited 
denial from Gen. Smuts, former pre- 
mier. “We must stand or fall to- 
gether,” he declared. “If South Africa 
gets in trouble she has the British fleet, 
and if Great Britain is in trouble every 
rifle on the veldt. must ring out to 
help her.” 
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Strongest Light in the World 


What is claimed to be the most pow- 

erful searchlight in the world has just 
been dedicated at Charlottesville, Va. 
The mammoth light is mounted on the 
roof of a local hotel and will be used 
to illuminate. Monticello, the historic 
home of Thomas Jefferson. Miss Carrie 
Smith, the winner of a local popularity 
contest, performed the official act of 
dedication by breaking a bottle of cham- 
pagne on the searchlight. The dedica- 
tion took place during the sessions of 
the Institute of Public Affairs at the 
University of Virginia. 
. According to the General Engineering 
Management Corporation, of New York, 
the Thomas Jefferson Light, for it has 
been so christened, is so strong that it 
will produce the effect of sunburn two 
miles away and will blister the skin of 
a person standing at a distance of 1000 
feet. It has a beam of 1,385,000,000 can- 
dlepower and is said to be five times 
more powerful than any light ever used 
before. In the beam of this light it 
might be possible for a man 50/miles 
away to read a newspaper without the 
aid of any other light. Under favorable 
circumstances the beam of the Jefferson 
light will be visible at a distance of 
nearly 1000 miles. The general light 
should be visible on a clear night for 
200 miles. 

The homes of five former presidents 
of the United States will be illuminated 
from time to time by the searchlight on 
the hotel at Charlottesville. 
Monticello; Montpelier, Madison’s home 
at Orange; Ash Lawn, Monroe’s home 
near Charlottesville; Pine Knot, Roose- 
velt’s hunting lodge, and 31 West Range, 
where Woodrow Wilson lived while he 
attended the University of Virginia. 


Battle with an Octopus 


No creature spreads more terror in 
the waters of the ocean than the octo- 
pus. It is said that only the great sperm 
whale, which eats this queer inhabitant 
of the deep, is equal to a battle with the 
cuttléfish, or devilfish. as it isoften call- 
ed. Probably the most graphic descrip- 
tidn of a battle between a sperm whale 
and a cuttlefish appears in Frank T. 
Bullen’s inimitable book entitled “The 
Cruise of the Cachalot.” Incidentally, 
that work is one of the most interesting 
true stories of adventure in our lan- 
guage. 

Capt. Ole Eliasen, of Newport Beach, 
Cal., was recently the victor in a battle 
with an octopus. Several years ago an 
old-fashioned square-rigged vessel ran 
aground on a bar at the entrance of 
Newport harbor. At the time the vessel 
was being used in a movie production. 
A short time ago the authorities decided 
to remove the hulk and Capt. Eliasen 
was employed to clean it out. 

The captain moved into the vessel 
and began his work. Every day he 
would put on his diving suit and dive 
into the stagnant waters in the sub- 
merged bulk in search of any valuable 


They are 


property that it might contain. ~One 
time he was suddenly struck by a long 
snakelike object. It was the tentacle 
of an octopus which was sharing the 
vessel with him. The bones in his body 
were almost crushed by the blow. 
Capt. Eliasen tore himself loose, pull- 
ed out his knife and began slashing. 
The battle raged for 20 thinutesor more. 
The water became literally red with 
blood. At times the air-line to the div- 
ing suit was choked. Finally, however, 
the doughty captain felt the great sea 


Cuttlefish Killed with Knife 


creature weakening. In an ifistant he 
arose to the surface and brought his 
late antagonist upon the deck. It meas- 
ured 19 feet from the.tip of one of its 
tentacles to another. 


Size of the Universe 


How big is the universe? We refer 
to what astronomers call the sidereal 
universe, that vast expanse of space 
which contains the stars. The Smith- 
sonian Institution some time ago an- 
nounced that astronomers now believe 
the number of stars is limited. Allan 
Douglas Maxwell, a Goeway fellow in 
astronomy at.the University of Califor- 
nia, estimates that the sidereal universe 
is 194 quadrillion miles in diameter. 
His computation is based on data ob- 
tained at Lick Observatory on Mt. Ham- 
ilton. 


Would He Were Fatter 


Ceasar: Let me have men about me 
that are fat; 

Sleek Sneaded men and such as sleep 
o” nights: 

Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry 
look; 

He thinks too much; such men are 
dangerous.—Shakespeare. 


Fat and brains don’t mix. Science, 
after more than 300 years, has con- 
firmed the words which the Stratford 
bard put in the mouth of immortal 
Caesar. At least that is the logical in- 
ference to be drawn from investigations 
made by Dr. William H. Sheldon, a 
learned man of science in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The conelusion is bas- 
ed on a careful examination of 450 
male students in the university. In a 
general way, Dr. Sheldon found that fat 
men are not as keen and intelligent as 
the lean and lank ones. The Chicago 
scientist, as if aware of his dangerous 
position, states his conclusions with the 
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utmost caution. He says: “While no 
definite conclusion can be drawn, the 
bulky type of man seems inclined to be 
less intelligent than his slender, well- 
proportioned opposite. There seems, 
however, to be no relationship between 
height and intelligence.” 


Famous Aviator Disqualified 

Disgraced! Disqualified for life! Thai 
is the doom pronounced upon Jean Ca! 
lizo by the French Aero Club. 

Last week we printed a report to th 
effect that the famous French flyer, wh. 
is an Italian by birth, had reached an 
altitude greater than ever before attain- 
ed by man when he claimed to have as 
cended 42,651 feet. We also published 
Callizo’s description of the terrific sen 
sations felt by an aviator when he 
reached his greatest altitude. We 
thought Calliz’ was an honest man and 
we believed his story. The world he- 
lieved his story. 

This week we record Callizo’s dis- 
grace. He is a fake. For three years 
he has been credited with the altitude 
record of the world. On Oct. 10, 1924, he 
first came into the limelight as the hold- 
er of the world’s altitude record. On 
August 23, 1926, Callizo recaptured the 
world’s recory from Lieut. John A. Mac- 
ready of the U. S. Army Air Force by 
ascending 40,820 feet. Whether or noi 
these previous records of Callizo were 
faked, is not known. They were not 
questioned at the time, 

But there wasone man in France who 
was suspicious. He believed that Cal- 
lizo was tampering with his barograph. 
This man, an engineer by profession, 
placed another barograph in Callizo’s 
plane unknown to the altitude title 
holder. This secret barograph register- 
ed an altitude only about one third as 
great as that used by Callizo. It de- 
veloped that Callizo had inserted a sheet 
of paper into his barograph on which 
the rising curve had already been 
drawn in invisible ink. After taking 
off he stopped the instrument and shot 
steam on the barograph sheet, causing 
the invisible ink line to appear. 

The French Aero: Club, after giving 
Callizo an opportunity to appear in de- 
fense of his record, voted not to register 
the record and to disqualify the aviator 
for life. Callizo frankly admitted hav- 
ing been guilty of “reprehensible acts.” 
The Club also voted unanimously to re- 
move all previous. records by Callizo 
from the French records, and requested 
the International Aeronautic Federation 
to remove them from the world records. 

As the matter now stands, the French 
record for altitude in an airplane re- 
verts to Sadi Lecointe, and the world 
record goes to Lieut. John A. Macready, 
of the U.S. Army, Retired. Macready’s 
record, made in January, 1926, is 38,704 
feet. On July 25, 1927, Lieut. Carleton 
C. Champion, of the U. 8. Navy, holder 
of the altitude record for seaplanes, at- 
tempted to break the altitude record for 
land planes. He failed, however, reach- 
ing an altitude of’only 38,599 feet, 145 
less than Macreatly’s record in 1926. 





At the lowa horseshoe tournament re- 
cently G, Garvey, of Boone, Iowa, got 13 
consecutive double ringers, a world’s record. 
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Treatment for Cuts and Tears 


To treat a wound properly it must be 
made, clean and kept so. It does not 
matter whether the wound is made by 
the cut of a sharp knife, the tear of a 
piece of tin or the rip of a rusty nail, 
cleanliness is the secret of immediate 
and complete healing. Boiled water is 
about the best antiseptic the average 
layman has to apply when treating such 
wounds. 

After cleaning the parts thoroughly, 
they should be dried and some means 
employed to close the wound. This may 
be done with a narrow strip of adhe- 
sive plaster, but the entire wound 
should not be covered with it. Place 
the plaster cross-wise with a good 
drainage on either side of it. When 
the wound has been properly closed it 
should be bandaged. In the absence of 


sterilized water and gauze use the clean- - 


est water possible and a clean handker- 
chief. In case of the more severe 
wounds get the patient to a doctor after 
first aid has been rendered. There is 
always danger of blood poisoning if 
wounds are not properly cleaned. 


Boiling Prevents Botulism 


Botulism, a fatal disease caused by 
food poisoning, may be contracted from 
eating canned vegetables, fruits, fish or 
meats which have spoiled and have 
botulism baeteria present, declares Ione 
Hemingway of the home economics de- 
partment at Ames, Iowa. Ripe olives 
and spinach are the most likely sources 
of botulism. Prevention of botulism is 
possible through careful inspection of 
all eanned foods. If the can appears 
swollen or shows signs of leaking, it 
should be destroyed. --To safeguard 
properly in case of doubt heat the food 
to the boiling point before using. Any 
foods which are not normal in color, 
odor and appearance should be discard- 
ed and only clean, fresh, sound food 
used. When food infected with botuli- 
nus organisms is taken into the body, 
the bacteria secrete toxins which prove 
fatal. Death is caused by failure of the 
respiratory organs to function. Symp- 
toms of the disease are fatigue, head- 
ache, dizziness, weakness, and in some 
cases, blindness. Symptoms may de- 
velop from two to eight days after 
eating the contaminated food. 


Too Healthy? 


In the opinion of Dr. Thurman B. 
tice, Indiana University school of med- 
icine, there is danger in being too 
healthy. He claims being too healthy 
breeds contempt for the ordinary pre- 
cautions against disease, over-indul- 
gence etc. “Though I sincerely believe 
that there is no blessing greater than 
that of abounding health,” he says, “I 
must confess that sometimes I think 
that some folks have too much of it. 
They are so rich that they think their 
resources are boundless; they are so 
strong that they believe they can make 
noses at every health rule and get away 
with Spendthrifts—a 








more glaring ones—are alway rich 
men’s sons. The chaps who have been 
most given to all sorts of physical 
abuse are those to whom nature has 
been inordinately free handed. One can 
be so well that it is impossible for him 
to appreciate the horror of pain and 
weakness. A man or boy, woman or 
girl is in danger when he or she is so 
strong or healthly that he need not 
consider the possibility of physical 
harm as a result of violation of natural 
law. Though they are divinely gifted 
these superphysical folks are rarely 
thankful to the powers that have so 
lavishly blessed them. They insolently 
disregard and mock the forces that 
have made them great.. They lose in 
the end, to be sure.” 


Avoid Laxatives 


Constipation is due largely to faulty 
diet and habits. Proper diet will go a 
long way toward correcting the trouble. 
So will plenty of exercise. The U. S. 
Public Health Service advises against 
the habitual use of laxatives as they 
make the condition worse. In emer- 
gency cases milk of magnesia may be 
used, or an enema of one-half to one 
ounce of olive oil may be used occa- 
sionally. 


Rickets in Children 
Rickets is a widespread disease 
among children of all classes. It is a 
disease of faulty nutrition, due largely 
to the delayed depositing of phosphorus 
and lime in bones. Very rarely it is 
due to the lack of phosphorus and lime 
in the diet. But these materials are 
not used in body building unless the in- 
visible violet rays of the sun, or vita- 
min D in the food have a chance to 
assist. The ultra-violet rays of the sun 
are excluded by ordinary glass at all 
times, thus it is necessary to place the 
baby out of doors in the direct rays of 
the sun, but these rays are too power- 

ful to be used without care. 
The uncovered head of the infant 
should not be exposed to direct sun- 
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A tree-felling contest staged at Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, for the benefit of the Duke and Duch- 
ess of York during their recent visit. The 
axmen had to cut the trunk at least 10 feet 
from the ground, hence the platforms. The 
man Jorthest from the camera won. 
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light, especially in the summer, but as 
it grows older, the head and all may 
be exposed. One good method is to 
bare the feet only, the first day for 
five minutes. The next day give the 
feet five minutes and then uncover the 
legs and give five minutes more. Soon 
the whole body may be exposed and 
gradually left exposed for longer 
periods up to one hour, twice a day. 
From 10 A. M. to 3 P.M. is the best time 
for this sun bath, except in July and 
August when it should be given an hour 
earlier and an hour later. Our leading 
child specialists contend that cod liver 
oil should be included in the child’s 
ration from three weeks of age on 
fhrough the third year. “Think it 
over,” advises the U. S. Public Health 
Service, “and then decide whether tak- 
ing time to sun the baby twice a day 
and give it a few dops of cod liver oil 
isn’t worth while to bring about the 
blessing of sound teeth, free from decay, 
and a framework for the body that is 
straight, strong and sturdy enough to 
offer high resistance’to disease.” 





ESKIMO CUSTOMS QUEER 


The people of the frozen north have 
some queer customs. Cannibalism still ex- 
ists to a certain extent. In a recent book 
Knud Rasmussen, famous Arctic explorer, 
tells of a woman living at Ponds Inlet, 
north of Baffin Land, who ate her husband 
and children during a famine. When 
found she was almost naked, having eaten 
most of her clothing. He tells of a per- 
sistent Eskimo lover who, being refused 
permission to marry the woman he wanted, 
shot the lady’s father, mother; brothers and 
sisters, until all opposition to himself had 
disappeared. Although the lives of the 
Eskimos are full of hardships, Mr, Ras- 
mussen says, they think theirs is the 
finest country in the world. 

Eskimo girl babies are killed at birth 
unless already spoken for in marriage, the 
economical necessity being too great to 
allow them to live. The story is told of 
one woman, who being hard pressed to 
provide for her baby exchanged it with 
another woman for a frying-pan and a 
dog. Despite their many hardships and the 
terribly hard work they have to do, how- 
ever Eskimo women are always cheerful. 
If some of our housewives had to do all 
the things an E&Skimo housewife has to do 
there would be more room for complaint. 
For instance, she must keep all the family 
clothes in constant repair; she fetches 
snow for water, thaws meat at the. lamp, 
cuts up meat for the dogs, beats and 
presses blubber for oil, and keeps the lamp 
at a certain temperature. She makes all 
the shoes by chewing pieces of hide as 
hard as wood until soft enough for boot 
soles. Besides all this she raises the chil- 
dren, does the cooking etc. 

Where there are no children divorce is 
common, and an Eskimo woman may be 
married eight or 10 times before settling 
down for good. Polygamy is said to exist, 
but it is not common because of the sear- 
city of women. Polyandry also occurs, but 
such arrangements usually result in the 
killing of one man. One of the most com- 
mon Eskimo customs is the changing of 
wives for a time, whether the wemen wish 
to or not. The men have every freedom— 
the women none. Even when a wife wishes 
to be faithful to her husband it is not only 
unappreciated, Mr. Rasmussen says, but she 
would be punished as disobedient. 





A posteard a yard long and two feet high 
invited Postmaster-Gen. New to attend the 
postal clerks’ convention. 
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In London Robert Lestrange, a young writer, 
finds it hard to sell his stuff. At one literary 
agency Martia Hare tells him that his stories 
lack feminine interest. For material Lestrange 
is directed to her friend Jacob Behrens, an 
art collector. Behrens tells Lestrange he 
should knock around the world to get experi- 
ence and material for his stories. He offers 
Lestrange the task of leading an expedition te 
Hyalos island in the Mediterranean, where an 
ancient Greek city lies submerged in the sea. 
Lestrange is to receive half the value of the 
marbles. recovered which may run into hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, Lestrange ac- 
cepts Behrens’s proposition and buys the “Lorna 
Doone,” a boat recommended by Samuel Hack- 
ett, an old friend. Hackett is made captain, 
and with crew, diving equipment and all pro- 
visions aboard, the Lorna puts to sea. Martia 
is a passenger and the mystery surrounding 
her past acquaintance with Hackett arouses 
Lestrange’s curiosity. After several uneventful 
weeks the Lorna reaches Hyalos and a safe en- 
trance is made through the treacherous reefs 
to the bay where the ship’s anchor is dropped. 


FIRST GLIMPSE OF THE TREASURE 


HEN everything was right, he 
VV ordered the boat to be got over. 

They crowded into her immedi- 
ately, and with Bowler and Church at the 
oars, started. “It'll be down to the east 
sid@ of the bay,” said Sam, “if it’s here at 
all.” He had taken the yoke lines and 
was steering. 

“Here at all?” said the girl. “Of course 
it’s here.” His words, as though casting a 
doubt upon Isaac’s story, wounded her. 
“What makes you think it’s not?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said he. “It’s only 
that, in my experience, things once they’re 
sunk on the sea-floor aren’t found again as 
a rule. Look at Tobermory. Of course, 
there are no tides here, but it’s inthe earth- 
quake zone, and one never knows.” 

Sam was right enough. Once the sea has 
grasped a thing, be it ship or treasure, she 
holds it, hides it, defends it by all sorts of 
trickery. Very, very rarely is anything re- 
covered from her clutch once it has been 
held for even a few years. But the case 
of Hyalos was different from all other 
cases. It had been seen and mapped re- 
cently, and it was unlikely that any earth- 
quake disturbance would have destroyed or 
covered it from sight since then. 

Bobby said this. Then, leaning over the 
starboard gunnel whilst the girl bent over 
the port side, they watched, gazing deep 
down through the clear, bright water, the 
floor of the bay shimmering up at them 
through the undulations caused by the oars. 
Nothing. Sand and rock, fish fleeting here 
and there, the long red ribbon-fish of the 
Mediterranean and Aegean, a bass followed 
by- its black shadow on the floor, a silver 
shoal of sardines, a globe jellyfish and a 
number of cup-shape jellyfish opening and 
closing like umbrellas as they pumped their 
way along—nothing more. 

The leisurely creak of the oars sounded 
against the far crying of the gulls; the sun 
struck hot on their backs as they leaned 
watching for that which never showed it- 
self. And now, as minute after minute 
passed, and though they had not quite 
reached the eastern zone of the bay, there 
came to Bobby that horrible clutch at the 
throat kngwn to the man who sees before 
him defeat, the man who sees the horse 
that carries his fortune falling back in the 
race. Had Isaac Behrens suffered from il- 
Insion? Had the floor of the bay altered? 
Had they come to the wrong place, and was 
this not Hyalos, after all? He did not dare 
to ask the questions aloud. Confused and 
dizzy with the heat of the sun he continued 
gazing. Nothing. Though they rowed for- 
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ever and gazed forever, nothing would they 
see but rocks and sand and fishy all their 
work was undone and their labors in vain. 

Then suddenly a great white mass shot 
up waveringly, as though to strike the keel 
of the boat, and Bobby,expecting the crash, 
yelled to the rowers to stop. There was no 
crash: the thing was fathoms under; and 
now, as the boat floated placidly, gazing 
over they saw shimmering up at them not 
rock and sand but what seemed the interior 
of a vast white shallow bowl over the rim 
of which they had passed. It was .the 
theater of Hyalos. A theater once open 


. to the sky and breeze, once filled with peo- 


ple who had vanished from the earth before 
Christ was born. Broken and ruined in 
places, the tiers of marble seats still show- 
ed, in parts almost perfect. 


SAM. who had brought the map of Isaac 

Behrens with him, spread it on His knee. 
“Yes,” said he, quite unmoved by what was 
lying beneath them. “That’s. the theater 
all right, and it’s lying just where it should 
be by the map—it’s the ‘most westerly 
building of the town. Here’s a note that 
says: ‘It being possibly beyond the city 
wall, of which there is no distinct trace.’ ” 

Martia scarcely heard him. She was fas- 
cinated; she could have gazed forever. In 
that moment she caught the spirit and in- 
ner meaning of this lost town with a vivid- 
ness that never came again; this town once 
filled with life and beauty and laughter, 
set now in the crystal silence of the sea. 
And it had been there before she was born, 


before the Victorian age and the age of 


Elizabeth; before the Norman Conquest; 
and when Romulus was making his wall 
which was to expand and ring the mighty 
Roman Empire, it had been there, just as 
now, preserved in the tideless water of 
this bay, watched only by the seagulls. 

Then the theater began to fall away and 
vanish behind them, the boat was moving 
slowly forward under the direction of Sam, 
and now beneath them lay ruins.. Heaps 
of marble blocks lying as though cast about 
by a giant, and broken columns, suggestive 
of some great building gone to ruin, glim- 
mered up at them and passed astern, giving 
place to a level floor where there was 
nothing.” . 

“This would be the agora,” said Sam, re- 
ferring to the map, on which Isaac Behrens 
had marked not only the streets and places 
but their names—names of his own inven- 
tion except in the cases of the theater and 
the agora, or market-place, “Hermes street 
opens on the right of it, the Street of Vic- 
tory on the left of it. Let’s have a look at 
Victory Street first... Go slow, Bowler.” 

He steered to the left, and the agora pass- 
ed under them, the boat’s shadow flitting 
across it as the shadows of gulls and swal- 
lows had flitted in ancient days. They 
could see the ruts in its floor made by 
wheeled traffic, and now to the right the 
standing columns of what had once been a 
roofed colonnade. Then again, as in the 
case of their approach to the theater, some- 
thing rose through the water ahead of them 
as if to hit the keel. Houses. Houses 
closing this, the north, side of the market- 
plase; houses whose walls rose to within 
a fathom and a half of the surface. 

The old Greek house had no roof; it was, 
in fact, a courtyard surrounded by rooms 
and open to the sky, a covered colonnade 
running round the tiny courtyard. Looking 
down now as the boat slowly drifted, they 
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could see the colonnade roofs within a few 
yards of the keel, and the square courtyards 
whose tessellated floors showed vague pat- 
terns through the waving water. Spaces 
lay between these houses of a vanished 
world, spaces that had once been dark and 
narrow lanes; broader spaces that had once. 
perhaps, been gardens; and all lay here. 
shy, secret, hidden, yet suddenly revealed. 
It was like opening the hand of Time and 
looking at things never intended to be seen 
by living eyes. 

They had drifted over the houses on the 
right-hand side of Victory street, and now. 
with a stroke of an oar and shift of th« 
helm, they came upon the street itself 
Broad almost as Regent street it lay be 
neath them, the houses on the left vaguely 
visible, the houses they had just passed 
over close and clear to sight. Actually in 
this gin-bright water, as in some Pacific 
lagoon, things at a depth of six or seven 
fathoms were more clearly visible than 
they would have been if seen through air. 
As in the agora, here, too, the wheel-ruts 
of long-forgotten traffic showed, and here 
and there in front of a house a little cone- 
shaped column lay, the Apollo of the street, 
once the guardian of the house to which 
it belonged. 


AM ordered the oars in and let the boat 

drift. There was a gentle current here, 
setting north in the direction in which the 
street ran, and Bowler and his mate, re- 
leased from their work, condescended to 
look over and take an interest in what was 
going on. “You’ve never seen houses and a 
street like that before, Bowler,” said the 
girl, flushed with excitement and looking 
up at the other. 

“No, miss; I don’t remember that I have,” 
replied the salt. “It’s the clear water shows 
’em up. There’s a place like this off Suffolk, 
where there’s'a church an’ all sunk clos« 
off shore, but you can’t see nuthin’, the 
water bein’ thick.” 

“Hoi! Look at the fish!” cried the other 
fellow. “Ain’t it a big ’un?” An enormous 
bream, stolen out of some back alley, had 
caught the sun; then, frightened by the 
boat shadow, with a twist of its tail it turn- 
end and vanished. 

The boat floated on. Then glimmering up 
at them from the street center something 
white showed, a small mound of marble 
blocks—no, a group of statuary gone to 
ruin. It was their first find; up to this they 
had seen nothing of man’s handiwork with 
the exception of the theater and the houses, 
the street, and the broken Apollos of th« 
street. This was different. The oars were 
got out to stop the drift, and, gazing over, 
they absorbed the vision beneath them. 


When Hyalos, with a great shudder, had 
sunk eight fathoms below the sea level, 
here in the Street of Hermes a wonderful 
group of statuary musi have fallen, shaken 
at the base. Close to the little heap of 
white ruins lay a marble chariot-wheel and 
a horse’s head; a headless, marble-winged 
woman with one wing broken lay near the 
wheel. The appealing charm of these 
things was their small size. The winged 
woman could not have been more than four 
feet in height when standing in her chariot, 
the horses rot so large as Shetland ponies, 
the wheel as it lay seemed not more than 
thrice the diameter of a dinner plate. 
Splendor of size had evidently no charm 
for the people of Hyalos, 

The statuary had represented a Victory, 
standing in her chariot driving her horses 
across the face of the world. How lovely 
the thing must have been in its delicate 
minuteness when complete might be guess- 
ed by the little’ horse’s head showing in 
profile from the floor of the street, a head 
beautiful as that of the horse of the Moon 
that once graced the eastern pediment of 
the Parthenon. That mutilated woman and 
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that severed head were worth, alone, all the 


trouble of the expedition. That little 
horse’s head of marble filled with fire, what 
would it not “fetch” in a world where Art 
is not, only art dealers? The Victory had 
fallen prone, the face could not be seen. 

“Can we get them up?” asked Martia, ap- 
pealing to Sam. “Now—at once? I want to 
hold that little wheel in my hands. Oh, the 
poor, lovely broken things!” 

Her voice failed, her eyes were filled with 
ilears. Hyalos had spoken to her through 
this little shattered dream, more appealing 
than works of grandeur and magnificence. 

“Yes,” said the skipper. “We can get 
them up easy enough, but not now. Ill 
have to bring the ship right over here and 
rig a tackle. You can’t do that in a minute. 
We’ve got the location, and it’s easy to 
pick it up again. Lets go on and see what 
else there is.” 


"7 HE rowers, at his direction, put the boat 
forward with a stroke of the oars, and 
then let her drift, correcting her course 
now and then while the Street of Victory 
passed beneath them, showing now a fallen 
column that had once stood proudly in its 
center, and now a Hermes of the street that 
had fallen from some house front, and 
now a grim fact. The street had suddenly 
grown narrow, the houses dwarfed—almost 
hovels. They had come upon poverty. Hya- 
los, old as history itself, had its slums just 
as London has its slums, and New York. It 
seemed to say to the gazers: “Look, here 
is the evil that runs through all cities, in 
all times; so it was in ancient Athens, so 
it ever will be.” 

Martia, the most sensitive of the boat’s 
crew, ceased gazing down into the water 
and turned her eyes across the sunlit bay 
to where the Lorna Doone was riding at 
her anchor, A curious feeling of depres- 
sion had now come over her. It had been 
stealing upon her mind almost impercepti- 
bly from the moment when, looking down, 
she had seen the wheel-tracks on the pave- 
ment of the market-place. Now, raising her 
eyes to the blue of the sunlit bay, the liv- 
ing, laiighing gulls, the perfect sky, the 
town beneath the keel seemed almost ter- 
rible, almost sinister, almost evil. This 
feeling in its acutest form lasted only a mo- 
ment; it passed, but there still remained 
the vague depression. “I don’t know how 
you feel,” said she to the others, “but I’d 
like to go back to the Lorna for a while and 
rest. We’ve succeeded, haven’t we? Every- 
thing is as it should be? It’s a bit over- 
powering at first. It wants getting used to.” 

“I was just feeling the same,” said Bobby. 
“I want to sit down and think and smoke 
a pipe over it.” 

“Right!” said Sam. He altered the helm, 
and, the rowers taking to their oars, the 
boat turned and headed due west across the 
sparkling water. The skipper of the Lorna 
Doone, without admitting it, had seen 
enough for the present moment. The thing 
wanted getting used to, and he was silent as 
he steered, an unlit pipe between his teeth. 

It was Bowler who spoke. He was row- 
ing stern oar. “How long do you think 
them old houses has been sunk, sir?” ask- 
ed Bowler, addressing Bobby. 

“Ages ago,” said Bobby, waking from a 
reverie. “Ages before William the Conquer- 
or landed in England, and that’s a good 
many years, Bowler.” 

“Would it be a hundred, sir?” 

“Yes, and more than that.” 

Bowler, satisfied in his mind on this 
point, spoke no more, and the boat creaked 
on reaching the Lorna, where they scram- 
bled on board. 

Later, getting on for sundown, Bobby, 
who had come on deck, leaving the others 
resting below, heard voices from the 
fo’e’sle. The whole crew, Glastonbury in- 
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cluded, were in the fo’c’sle smoking and 
talking. A furious discussion was going 
on, presumably on the wonders of Hyalos, 
and Bobby, anxious to hear what was said, 
paused by the fo’e’sle hatch to listen. Came 
Church’s voice: “It weren’t, it weren’t him; 
it was Black Jack. They wouldn’t serve 
him no more at the Anchor, and he comes 
to the Bull, The girl drew him a glass, but, 
seein’ him reckin’ like a ninepin, took it 
back. Up he gets a knee on the bar, and 
over he’d ’a’ been only for Benson, the 
landlord, who was sittin’ talkin’ to Ham- 
mond. Benson caught him by the foot and 
brought him down all standing and chucked 
him out, and that was the beginnin’ of the 
whole business. Swore Benson had kicked 
him in the innards, he did, and got his 
license took from him.” 

“That’s so,” came the deep voice of Bowl- 
er. “I was there.” 

So much for the wonders of Hyalos. 


THE HOUSES 

HEY dined at six o’clock, and after din- 

ner they sat on deck in the gathering 
dark making plans for the morrow. The 
map of Hyalos which they had studied so 
often, was impressed on their minds so that 
they had no need to refer to it. Roughly, 
and for their purpose, the town of Hyalos 
might be described as framed around three 
streets and the market-place or agora. The 
theater, presumably outside the walls, did 
not come into the plan of the town. The 
three streets, as named by Isaac Behrens, 
were the Street of the Winged Victory run- 
ning north, the Street of the Winds running 
east, and the Street of Hermes running 
south. The town was roughly half-moon 
shaped, the curve to the east. 

Behrens, who must have carried a photo- 
graphic camera in his brain, had drawn his 
map with the most loving minuteness, 
showing all sorts of little by-streets inter- 
secting the main avenues. Among the 
notes on the back of the map was one which 
read: “Search mainly houses adjoining 
agora end Victory, Hermes, St. of Winds.” 
That evidently referred to treasure. 

It was obvious enough that whatever 
works of art Hyalos might disclose would 
be found in the better-class houses adjoin- 
ing the big streets. But why did Isaac spec- 
ify the agora end of the streets? What an- 
tiquarian or art-lover instinct prompted 
him? Who could tell? 

“Tomorrow,” said Sam, “I’ll bring the 
ship along and we’ll anchor right over one 
of those houses. The drift is nothing. I 
won’t use the anchor—just a couple of bal- 
last pigs at the end of the cable will hold 
her steady—and we can work the air pump 
from deck. She has a low freeboard, and 
will be just as handy to use as the boat 
and a lot more comfortable.” 

“Glastonbury knows what to look for,” 
said Bobby. “I’ve given his a course of in- 
struction. Pretty simple, too. Everything 
movable he can lay hands on, and espe- 
cially anything in the way of figures or 
heads made of stone. There’s no-use in 
talking of objects of art to Glastonbury, 
but he understands the meaning of figures.” 

“It’s nothing of a job as far as he’s con- 
cerned,” said Sam. “It’s only a six or seven 
fathom drop into one of those courtyards, 
and the Sooloo pearl divers will do 17 fath- 
oms without a diving dress.” 

“Tell me,” said Martia. “I only know 
about diving that the diver has an air-pipe 
to give him air which has to be pumped 
to him. Well, suppose we lower Glaston- 
bury down into one of those courtyards.” 

“We don’t lower him,” said Sam “he goes 
down himself.” 

“Well, he’s in the courtyard, then he 
goes under the colonnade and into the room 
of the house. Isn’t there danger of the air- 
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One Cent a Day 
Brings $100 a Month 


Thousands Taking Advantage of Lib- 
eral Insurance Offer. Policy 
Sent Free for Inspection. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Accident insurance at 
a cost of one cent a day is being featured 
in a policy issued by the National Protec- 
tive Insurance Association, 

The benefits are $100 a month for 12 
months—$1,200 to $1,800 at death. The pre- 
mium is only $3.65 a year or exactly one 
cent a day. Of the thousands of applica- 
tions received many have come from the 
agents and executives of other insurance 
companies. The offer is limited to 100,- 
000 policies. 

Women, as well as men, are eligible for 
this policy. It also applies to children ten 
years of age or over. No medical exami- 
nation is required, 


Send No Money 


To secure 10 days’ free inspection of poli- 
cy send no money. Mail to the National Pro- 
tective Insurance Association, 1157 Scarritt 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., the’ following in- 
formation: Name, age, address, beneficiary’s 
name and relationship. After reading the 
policy you may either return it without 
—— or send $3.65 to put policy in 
orce 
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pipe getting tangled round something, or 
bent, so’s he can’t breathe?” 

“Not with a diver who knows his work,” 
replied the other. “Those houses are noth- 
ing to Glastonbury. Why, he’s often gone 
down to a sunken ship and into it, into the 
cabins and places, and that off the English 
coast, where the water’s as thick as pea- 
soup compared with the water here.” 


“How will he see when he gets into the 
houses ?” 

“Oh, he’s got an electric torch. We lower 
a netbag with a sinker in it—I’ve got two 
in the sail-room. He puts what he finds in 
the bag and we haul it up, so he hasn’t to 
come to the surface every time he finds 
anything.” e 

“And how does he come up when he’s 
finished? Do we pull him?” 

“No, he comes up a rope; or if he’s in 
a hurry he just shuts the escape valve in 
his helmet and the air balloons out his 
dress, and he rises like a bubble.” 


ARTIA .sat for a moment in silence. 

The moon was just lifting, a great sil- 
ver moon lighting the bay and the sea be- 
yond, silver-faced yet rosy-fingered, for 
where it touched the bunt of a badly 
stowed sail and the white planking of the 
deck the light showed in it a tinge of rose. 


“There’s one thing I haven’t thought of 
till now,” said she. “Are we doing right in 
keeping this place a secret from the world?” 

“How do you mean?” said Bobby. 

“J mean this is one of the wonders of the 
world, like Pompeii. It is a Pompeii, cov- 
ered with water instead of lava. Well, 
oughtn’t we to talk about it?” 

“Why?” asked Bobby. 

“So that people may see it; archeologists 
and people.” 

“I don’t see why we should make our- 
selves advertising agents for this place,” 


said Sam. “Anyhow, I don’t see there’s any 


‘ought’ in it. You’ve come out here to 
scrape up statues and things for old Beh- 
rens, and from what you say the Greek gov- 
ernment might lay claim to them if they 
knew. No, keep it dark. Suppose you did 
tell? Even if the Greeks didn’t, make trou- 
ble, what good would it do? You’d have 
shiploads of beastly tourists coming here, 
that would be all, and fusty old archeolo- 
gists. ~The world wouldn’t be a bit better 
for it.” 

“Anyhow,” said Bobby, “it’s always up 
to us to give information about the place. 
We could do it in a year or so, anonymous- 
ly: write a letter to the Times or some- 
thing of that sort.” 


They sat while the moon rose higher, 
lighting the island, the bay and the reefs; 
the girl trying to fancy shiploads of tour- 
ists breaking into -this beautiful desolation 
—tourists come to “do” Hyalos. Her mind 
refused the idea. The city that time had 
hidden so carefully appealed against it. 
“Take what you will of my treasures,” it 
said, “but spare me that.” 


They were up an hour after sunrise next 
morning, and, after tea and biscuits served 
on deck by Bowler, they started to get the 
anchor up and the auxiliary engine going. 
It was good to be alive. .A tepid sea-scent- 
ed breeze ruffled the bay and brought a 
faint whisper from the reef where the foam 
traces showed in lines of gold. Gulls filled 
the air and followed them as the Lorna, 
with the anchor up and the engine going, 
turned to the helm and glided eastward, 
whilst the hands forward were getting 
ready the ballast pigs to serve as anchors 
and Glastonbury, on his knees, was going 
over the diving gear which he had spread 
out on deck. The great brass helmet, the 
lead sinkers, the boots so heavy that they 
were difficult to lift, the air tube and signal 
line, the electric torch—all and each of 
these he was inspecting with the care of a 
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man whose life depended on perfection of 
detail. The pump had been rigged on the 
starboard side, and having finished with 
the gear, he turned to the pump, overhaul- 
ing, it, while Sam, forward and leaning over 
the side, was giving directions to the steers- 
man, 

They passed over the theater, then the 
market-place showed its wide surface glim- 
mering up through the breezed water. Sam 
ordered the engine to be shut off, and the 
Lorna, gliding with the way on her, stole 
towards the advancing houses, whose walls 
showed now like a submarine cloud, now 
more solidly. “Ready with the anchor 
there!’ cried Sam. 

Martia, standing by the steersman, watch- 
ed breathlessly while the fellows handling 
the two great ballast pigs attached to the 
cable got ready to heave them over. Then 
came the voice: “Port—steady so.” And 
a moment later: “There, we’ve overrun it! 
Put her back a stroke or two.” 


HE little propeller flopped and was still. 

The Lorna receded slightly, ceased’ to 
move, and then began gently to drift. 
“Over with the anchor!” The order came 
sharp as a pistol-shot; and on the splash 
Martia came forward and looked down. 

Sam had maneuvred the Lorna right over 
the courtyard of a house on whose tessel- 
lated pavement the ballast pigs were rest- 
ing: seven and a half fathoms of cable 
were out and the bubbles were still coming 
up. “Will she hold?” asked Glastonbury, 
who was leaning over beside Sam. 

“Sure,” said Sam. “But let her swing first. 
That weight will hold her with this move of 
current, but we'll soon see.” 

The Lorna was shifting her position, com- 
ing round gently bow on to the almost im- 
perceptible drift. Then she hung motion- 
less to the tautened cable. “She holds all 
right,” said Sam. “But, if you like, Pll put 
another anchor out.” 

“No, I reckon that’s enough,” said the 
diver. “If she did drift them pigs would 
catch up against the roof there”—he point- 
ed to the roof of the colonnade. “Houses 
you call it. Why, it’s more like a darn 
cistern without a lid.” 

“Well, that’s how they built in the old 
days,” replied the other. “And now, you'll 
remember all I told you. Under that roof- 
place you'll find the rooms. Take your time 
over it and don’t be in a hurry. Nab any- 
thing you can find and fix in your head all 
the details.” 

Glastonbury turned from the side, and 
then, indifferently, as though he were going 
down in Peole harbor to free an anchor- 
chain or fix a pile, he began to dress. 

Martia watched. It was the most exciting 
moment in her life. What might happen to 








Labor is cheap in the Orient. Women coal 
ships in China and Japan. If machinery 
were substituted many people would starve. 
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him? What might he not find? No treas- 
ure hunt could have more thrills in it than 
this search—not for base gold but for that 
which no gold could create. This was th« 
moment of moments towards which a]! 
their labors had tended. She watched him 
getting into the canvas suit, and the boot 

weighing 16 pounds each being put on his 
feet, and the lead sinkers on his shoulders: 
the great helmet with the front glass open 
put on his head and fixed, with the air-tub< 
attached. 

Church and Bowler were at the pump, 
and they set it going. “Right,” said Glaston- 
bury; and the helmet was closed to a hiss 
of air from the~éscape valve. 

Then she watched as slowly, with th 
movements of a paralyzed elephant, ly 
turned to the side, got over, and began t 
crawl down the ladder, Oh, if anythin: 
should happen to the pump, to the airtube! 
She had never seen a diver going down bx 
fore, and the thought clutched her so thot 
for a moment she did not dare to look. 
When she did, leaning over beside Bobby, 
she saw on the tessellated pavement b: 
neath her the diver like a horned monster, 
a long stream of bubbles ascending fron 
his head. He was standing erect and seem 
ed looking around him, then, followed by) 
the pipe and the signal line, he vanished 
beneath the colonnade roof. The clanking 
of the pump, slow and rhythmical, filled the 
air, answering to the voices of the far-off 
gulls. 

“Now over with the net,” said Sam; and 
the net-bag with its sinker went down, rest- 
ing on the courtyard floor. As it did so a 
fish, blue and gray, and big as a 20-pound 
salmon, darted from the shadows wher: 
the diver had vanished. He had frightened 
it out, and it fled hither and thither, scared 
by the ship above, and disappeared unde! 
the colonnade roof at the northern end 
A MINUTE passed, two, three, four—then 

the figure in the helmet, the air bubbles 
gaily spraying upwards from it, reappear- 
ed; he was carrying something. He bent 
by the net-bag, then rose and passed off 
again into the shadows: Bobby and Sam 
between them hauled up the bag, dripping 
from the sea. 

A Greek vase showed through the meshe 
of the bag, a vase of red glazed earthen 
ware, exquisite in shape and pictured in 
black with men reclining at a banquet and 
girl flute-players playing double flutes. It 
stood nearly 18 inches in height in the light 
of the sun that it had not seen for 200( 
years, and Martia, kneeling before it, could 
not speak. She lifted it in both hands to 
pour the water from it, when out tumbled 
a little figure that seemed made of crystal 
a winged Eros, fat as a Roman Cupid, stand 
ing on its hands on a base of crystal, it 
feet in the air, turning a somersault. Som: 
child’s toy, possibly, dropped into the ja! 
by the child or by its mother for safe keep 
ing. Bowler, who had turned his head fo! 
a moment as he worked at the pump, saw 
this thing as it stood on the deck wher 
Martia had placed it beside the jar, and 
laughed—a single laugh like a knock on 4 
board. Then, without a word, he went on 
with his pumping. The humor of the thing 
had kept through all the centuries, and th: 
artist had not worked in vain. 

Meanwhile, Sam had flung the net over 
again, but it did not come up again im- 
mediately. Glastonbury, going and coming, 
was collecting things in a dump to save 
time. Then they began to come up so rapid 
ly that the receivers had only time to dis- 
engage them from the bag. Vases like 
the first; shallow dtinking-cups, all exqu!- 
site in form, uhbroken, and pictured with 
feasts, battles, and ceremonies, flute-girls 
and girls at play, men sacrificing animals 
on altars, and men putting on armor for 
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the fight; a bracelet of metal, heavy as 
gold; a cup of black metal, possibly silver, 
and carved with figures; a sea nymph of 
marble astride a marble dolphin, the whole 
not over 10 inches high; and a disc throw- 
er in marble like the discobolus of the 
museum, except in size, for the plinth was 
not bigger than a soup plate. 

All these things the collector of antiques, 
seven fathoms below the keel, sent up to be 
received dripping from the sea; and all 
these things, to the value of thousands of 
dollars, stood on the deck-planking in the 
burning sun, of little interest to any but 
Martia and Bobby. Sam had talked of a 
crew of blind men; in reality he was nearly 
as blind as his crew, as far as these things 
were concerned. 

Then Glastonbury came up, reporting a 
clean sweep. With helmet off and cigarette 
in his lips he gave a sketch of the rooms 
he had entered. “More like cells in a po- 
lice-station than decent rooms,” said Glas- 
tonbury—“all but the big room I got them 
things from,” pointing to the statuary. 


It seemed that the largest of the jars 
had come from the big room, and the rest 
from a room that might have been a kitch- 
en. There were stone benches but no trace 
of any wooden furniture: that would no 
doubt have been eaten by the sea ages ago. 
Well, there on the deck was the result of 
the sacking of a single house, and if all the 
other houses in the better-class streets of 
Hyalos were to give up an equal amount of 
treasure, it seemed to Sam that they would 
want the Mauretania to bring the stuff back 
to England. He said so. 

(Continued next week) 





RUSSIAN SMUGGLERS THRIVE 


From time immemorial picturesque 
smugglers of Europe have attracted the 
attention and challenged the talents of 
novelists, painters and musicians. The 
most famous, perhaps, were those who 
plied their dangerous trade through the 
mountain passes between France and Spain. 

In Russia today a bigger business is 
done in a swifter way. The modern smug- 
glers along that lengthy frontier have used 
the latest facilities. They. use airplanes 
instead of donkeys. A passage “is made 
across a wild, abandoned section of the 
line and a landing effected in a remote 
field or plain. Bootleggers there take up 
the matter of disposing of the goods, while 
the fiver returns for more. 

The smugglers for the moment make 
their biggest money in perfumes. The 
bolshevik government trying to establish 
home industries, and also endeavoring to 
discourage luxuries, put a prohibitive duty 
of 1000 per cent on perfumes. A bottle of 
this article costing $1.50 at Paris will bring 
520 in Russia. Women are the same the 
world over; they want what they want re- 
gardiess of the cost. 

Another profitable line for the smugglers 
s shoes. An ordinary pair of shoes will 
sell for $19 in Russia. While these, too, 
may be brought by air the smugglers hit 
on an Ingenious scheme for getting them 
across the border in the ordinary way. The 
customs officer looking into the case of 
shoes would notice that all of them were 
for the left foot. “Samples,” explained the 
agent coniplacently. The officer would 
scratch his head and let the strange ship- 
ment throrgh. Later there would come 
across another part of the line,-in the 
same -way, a lot of shoes all for the right 
foot 





Those who complain of the high cost of 
eggs have nothing on Colgate university. 
It recently paid $5000 for one egg. The egg 
was very ancient—1i0,000,000 years old, the 
salesman said. It was a dinosaur egg 


found in the Gobi desert, Mongolia. 
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Metrodyne 
Radio Sets 


Are Equipped For 


BATTERY or 
ELECTRIC 
operation 








- 





30 days’ free trial. 
distance, volume and tonal quality 





ONLY ONE DIAL TO TUNE 


Vonderful offer direct from the fac- 
tory! The world’s greatest radio! A 
perfect working, single dial control, 7 tube receiver! And 
just to prove our claims, we will ship it to your home for 
Test it under all conditions. Test it for 
and if you are not con- 


15 


7, Tube Set 


nole Dial Radio 


Retail 


‘1° 


Completely 
Assembied 

Big Discounts to 

Agents and Dealers 









‘vinced that it is the best single dial set you ever heard, return it to the factory. 
We don’t want your money unless you are completely satisfied. 


Metrodyne Super-Seven Radio 


A single dial control, 7 tube, tuned 


radio frequency set. 


Tested and approved 


by Popular Science Institute of Standards, Popular Radio Laboratory, Radio 


News Laboratory and by America’s leading Radio Engineers. 


Designed and 


built by radio experts. Only the highest quality low loss parts are used. Mag- 
nificent, two-tone walnut cabinet with beautiful, gilt metal trimmings. Very 
newest 1928 model, embodying all the latest refinements. 





Big Profits to 
Agents and Dealers 


Our Agents and Dealers make big money selling 
Metrodyne Sets. You can work all or part time. 
Demonstrate the superiority of Metrodynes right 
in your home. Metrodyne Radios have no com- 
petition. Lowest wholesale prices. Demonstrating 
set on 30 days’ free trial. Greatest money-mak- 
ing opportunity. Send coupon, a letter or a 
postal for our agent’s proposition. 















30 Days’ Free Trial— 
3 Year Guarantee 


Metrodyne Super Six 


Another triumph in radio. 
Metrodyne 6 tube, two dial, long distance 
frequency receiving set. 
engineers of America. 


Here’s the new 


Easy to Operate 


Easiest set to operate. Only one small knob 
tunes in all stations. The dial is electrically 
lighted so that you can log stations in the dark. 
The volume control regulates the reception from 
a faint whisper to thunderous volume, 1000 to 
3000 miles on loud speaker! The Metrodyne Su- 
per-Seven is a beautiful and efficient receiver, 
and We are so sure that you will be delighted 
with it, that we make this liberal 30 days’ free 
trial offer. You to be the judge. 


MAIL COUPON BELOW 


Let us send you proof of Metrodyne 
quality—our 30 days’ free trial 
offer and 3 year guarantee 


Mrs. Wm. Leffingwell, Westfield, N. J., 
writes: ‘‘The Metrodyne Radio I bought of 
you is a wow! This is as good as any 
$225 machine have ever seen.”’ 


N. M. Greene, Maywood, Ili., writes: ‘My 
time is up and the Metrodyne works fine, 
1 got Havana, Cuba, Oakland, Calif., Den 
yer, Colo., Toronto, Canada, all on the 
loud speaker.’’ 


J. W. Woods, Leadville, Colo., writes “Re- 


ceived the 7 tube Metrodyne in fine condi- 
tion. Had it up and working same day 
received. Was soon listening to Los Angeles, 
San Diego, Oakland and other California 
points: also St. Louis, Kansas City and 
other east and south stations—all coming 


in fine. Am more than pleased. Sure 


1928 model enjoying it.” 
tuned radio 

Approved by leading radio 
Highest grade low 


We will send you hundreds of similar_let- 
ters from owners who acclaim the Met- 


loss parts, rodyne as the greatest radio set in the 


completely assembled in a beautiful walnut cabinet. Easy world. A postal, letter or the coupon brings 


to operate. Pials easily logged. Tune in 
ite station on same dial readings every time 


your 
—no guessing. trial offer. 


favor- complete information, testimonials, whole- 
av sale prices, and our liberal 30 days’ free 


Mr Howard, of Chicago, said: ‘While five Chicago GSAS eee eee ASS 


broadcasting stations were on the air I tuned in seven- 
teen out-of-town stations, including New ar 
San Francisco, on my loud speaker horn, vé ry, 
and clear, as though they were all in Chicago.’ 





We are one of the pioneers of radio. The success of 
Metrodyne scts is due to our liberal 30 days’ free trial 
offer, which gives you the opportunity of trying before 
buying. Thousands of Metrodynes have been bought 
on our liberal free trial basis. 


MAIL THIS COUPON §-<~> 
METRO ELECTRIC CO. 


DEPT. 177 
2161-71 N. California Ave., Chicago, Hl, 


a METRO ELECTRIC COMPANY 
@ 2161-71 N. California Ave., Dept. 177, Chicago, tl: 


Gentlemen: 


Send me full particulars about Metrodyne 6 tube and 
‘tube sets and your 30 days’ free trial offer. 


~~ 


BAATORD covecccscdocccrsccseneses ip ogentciesanenesenet 


interested AGENT'S prop- 
vm  -¥: AR. in the square 
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Our Travel Editor rent 


He Tells How Things Look in the New Europe E> 








Sunk Without a Trace 


HE European girls, including 

the Scandinavian, don’t “beauti- 

fy” as our American girls do. 

The duco finish is rare among them. So 

when I see a hand-painted and lip- 

sticked flapper-type young thing on the 

Baltic steamer I “spot” her at once for 
an American. 

By her talk she might almost be Eng- 
lish. She’s a Boston girl. She is de- 
scended from the famous Smith family 
and is very proud of her lineage and 
culture. She has had a number of an- 
cestors, and not one of them for at least 
four generations has ever split an in- 
finitive, not to mention a stick of wood, 

She’s the wife of a U. S. naval officer 
and is going to Copenhagen to meet her 
husband. He’s on the cruiser Memphis 
—which boat made a name for itself by 
taking Lindbergh back to Washington. 

Something funny happened _ this 
morning. This girl was feeding some 
dates to her two little boys, Richard 
and Robert, and she was holding the 
pits in her hand, ready to throw them 
out through the porthole. But she got 
her dates mixed and instead she tossed 
out all her rings, which she was hold- 
ing in her other hand. 

She was wild, as only a woman can 
be when deprived of her jewels. She 
came running to me and asked me to 
“do something about it.” I told her I 
would do my best, and I took a snap- 
shot of the sea from the porthole, so 
she would know right where it oc- 
curred. 


A “Sound” Decision 


There is a train ferry connecting 
Sweden with Denmark. The cars are 
run aboard the steamer and each of 


Nearly everyone rides a bicycle in Copen- 
hagen, and they carry all kinds of bundles. 


them is firmly lashed to the deck with 
screw links and braced up with four 
jacks so that in case of rough weather 
it will not shift. The trip from Malmo 
to Copenhagen is about 20 miles. Good 
swimmers often swim this channel. 
However, they pick a place where the 
Sound is only four miles wide. Even 
at that my decision is to stick to the 
ferry. 

Now we are all ready to attack Co- 
penhagen—or Kjoebenhavn as the poor 
benighted Danes spell it. We fall in 
love with this charming capital at first 
sight. It is one of those cities that give 
an impression of cleanness, prosperity 


and content. Though often called “the 
Paris of the north,” it has little in com- 
mon with the highly artificial French 
capital whose main role is that of a 
vamp. 

Copenhagen has suffered many sieges 
in the past by its good neighbors the 
English, Germans, Dutch, Swedes etc. 
They objected to Denmark’s putting up 


Bllncpes of Copenhagen Harbor 


“stop” signs on the Sound and mak- 
ing their ships pay dearly for going 
through. She fattened on this graft for 
centuries. 


Peace Pays Better Now 

Copenhagen surrenders to us without 
a struggle. 

The fact is that the Danes, like the 
Swedes, have become a peace nation, 
after having written their names high 
in history as warriors. The Danish 
Vikings made many conquests far and 
wide. At one time the great Dane Ca- 
nute was king of England. But in due 
time these foreign lands had to be giv- 
en up. 

Denmark is now small. It is about 
the size of New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts put together. It has only 3,420,- 
000 population including the 165,000 
people who were added when the “Soen- 
derjydske Landsdele” or province of 
Schleswig was taken from Germany 
and restored to Denmark as a result of 
the World war. _ 

The Danes have come to feel that it is 
useless for them to try to be a military 
nation and that they might as well 
throw themselves on the mercy of the 
world. Denmark has a greater coast 
line to defend than France has. Owing 
to its location on the peninsula of Jut- 
land and numerous islands there is a 


“Silopakhus” and elevators for handling 
grain in the “free port” of Conenbanen. 
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mile of coast to every two square miles 
of land. 

Powerless To Defend Herself 

To fortify or not to fortify—that ha: 
long been the question in Denmark. (/ 
late years the socialists have been main 
ly in control of the government ani 
they are pushing a program of virtua 
disarmament. 

Under this program the army an 
navy would be abolished and only 
constabulary force of 7000 men and 
few small craft for coast guard pur 
poses would be kept up. This woul 
save $10,000,000 a year— which is a bi 
sum for Denmark. 

The present military system is som: 
what similar to that of Switzerland 
Every able-bodied man has to serve in 
the militia a while every year and re 
ceive training. Even the clergy are no! 
exempt. 

But Denmark could raise an army ot 
only 100,000 men at best and this could 
not stop England, Russia, Germany 0: 
any other strong neighbor from invad 
ing the country and using it for wa: 
purposes, as Belgium was, 

In the main all these little nations 
now have to live on their past history. 
Other nations have come up and eclips 
ed them. But the small nations set » 
wonderful mark on the world. Num- 


Changing guard at Sere palace— 
residence of Danish royal family. 


berless ideas worked out by them in the 
fierce struggle for existence have been 
adopted by: other countries. Denmark 
has also, by intermarriage, supplied 
royal familiesfor a large partof Europe. 


A Tilt with The Prince of Wales 


When Will Rogers, on his trip to Eu 
rope, was introduced to the Prince of 
Wales he stuttered and was unable to 
return the prince’s sharp quips. Al! 
good Americans were mad at this out 
comé. They blamed Will for failing t: 
uphold the humor of their country and 
allowing British humor to score a 
knockout. 

I was a Boy Scout once and I mad 
up my mind that if I ever came across 
the prince I would be prepared for him 
I would not let him put anything over 
on the good old U. S. A. if I could helpit. 

So when I happened to be presented 
to “his highness” at a country club near 
Copenhagen I “led” right into him. 

“T observe,” I said with a meaning 
smile, “that you have fallen off a great 
deal since you were in America four 
years ago.” 

“Fallen off! Fallen off! Ha, ha! |! 
catch the point. You mean fallen off 
my horse. Oh, yes. I do that on pur- 
pose. It’s the easiest way I can get free 
publicity. I don’t sell flivvers, you 
know.” 

Then the prince started to quiz me. 
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Plenty good company on this Balfic trip. 
Below—Place where jewels were lost. 


“What was the first thing that struck 
you on arriving in the Danish capital?” 
he asked. 

“A bicycle ridden by a-fat girl,” I re- 
sponded, without cracking a smile. 

“Copenhagen is the cyclists’ para- 
dise,’ mused the prince. “They all ride 
here—even the royal family have 
wheels.” 

“In America we think that all royal 
families have wheels,” I added. He 
either muffed this one, or pretended to. 

“Yes,” he went on, “they ride here 
day and night, summer and winter, sun- 
shine and rain—By the way it’s raining 
now,” 

“So’s your old man,” I retorted. 

“Eh, what! Oh, yes! I get it! You 
mean he’s reigning! That’s a devilish 
clevah wheeze, don’t you know. I shall 
repeat it to his majesty.” 

At this point he left me, with a gra- 
cious handshake. “I guess I gave the 
Prince of Wales as 


et See Oe 
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Chinese Executioners 


N THE right is a picture of a 

Chinese “decapitating squad” 

which gives a glimpse of a grim 
phase of the present mixed-up civil war 
in that country. This squad of execu- 
tioners is attached to one of the armies. 
Their decorated knife blades are long 
and keen. 


In the Gilbert- and Sullivan opera, 
“The Mikado,” the executioner is the 
funny man, especially since he is great- 
ly seared at the prospect of having to 
function officially. Not so in China. The 
executioners there have always had 
plenty of work, and they not only do it 
willingly but with a certain pride of 
vocation. 

Chopping off heads is the commonest 
method of execution now—probably 
because it is the quickest and cheapest. 
But so many amateurs have to be em- 
ployed that there is little artistry and 
much bungling and hacking. In the old 
days the experienced axman took pride 
in making one blow suffice, and in 
leaving a nice, smooth surface. Chi- 
nese crowds gather at these exe- 
cutions and watch with evident enjoy- 
ment. European spectators, who have 
happened to join them, usually turn 
away feeling rather sickened. 

A Chinaman is the most confirmed 
fatalist in the world. He faces death 
stoically and with marked indifference. 
If he is doomed to lose his head, it is 
fated that’s all there is too it. China 
witnesses none of those harrowing 
scenes that mark the dragging or actual 
carrying of a struggling man to the 
electric chair or noose in America. A 
familiar though gruesome scene in mod- 
ern China is to see a row of perhaps 20 
luckless natives kneeling and bending 
over individual wicker baskets patiently 
waiting the “kiss” from the sharp- 
bladed knife which will send their 
heads tumbling into the receptacles 
before them. 








good as he sent 
that time,” I re- 
marked trium- 
Phantly to the 
American consul, 
who was standing 
near. “That wasn’t 
the Prince of 
Wales. That was 
an English vaude- 
ville actor who 
looks a little like 
the prince and 
Who goes around 
imposing on silly 
people. It’s lucky 
he didn’t barrow 
money from you.” 


Editor’s Note—This 
's the first of a new 
‘cries of personal 
Xperience articles. 
They will run cori- 
secutively, so do not 
Miss any. You will 
lind them instruc- 
live as well as in- 


Who said disarmament? l le ma 
ture of war material goes merrily on. That “bigger and better” death- 
dealing machines are being made is attested by this picture made at a 





While the world talks peace the manufac- 


teresting because of plant at Bofors, Sweden. Here the famous Swedish steel is being fash- 


their accurate pic- 
ture of Europe. 





ioned into war implements for many nations, and Sweden is not the 
plant’s best customer it may be well to add. 


A common judicial method of execu- 
tion in China is by strangling. It was 
by this means that Gen. Chang Tso-lin 
had the 21 Chinese executed whom he 
captured at the Russian communist 
headquarters in Peking. The culprit, 
or victim, is stood against a board in 
which two holes have been made. A 
rope is passed through these and 
around his neck, and the executioner 
on the other side twists the rope by 
means of a stick for a lever. He can 
pause in the midst of his work and give 
the condemned man a chance to con- 
fess, or implicate someone else. 

Shooting is also used by the armies, 
but this is considered too expensive, 
generally. The more so since the aver- 
age Chinaman could not hit an elephant 
with a rifle. It takestoo much time and 
ammunition for a firing squad to get 
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Ready for the order of “Off with their heads!” 


through with a job. The more economi- 
cal method, and the one more regular- 
ly used, is to put the muzzle of the 
rifie at the back of the condemned 
man’s head and then fire. 

All of which goes to illustrate what 
Sherman said of war. 





SAFETY FIRST 











Mushrooms ate, 
Tasted great, 
Silver plate. 
Fool afloat, 
Rocked boat, 
Wooden coat. 
Thin ice, 
Scorned advice, 
Paradise. 
Ignored bells, 
Flagman’s yells, 
Immortelles. 
Silly kid, 
Car skid, 
Glass lid. 
Speed increases, 
Breath ceases, 
Rest in pieces. 
Bad brakes, 
Near lakes, 
Mercy sakes! 





All I ask is a square deal for every map. 
—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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Question Box —[oF 





What is nepotism? 

Nepotism means favoritism, especially in 
respect to government patronage. If a 
senator or representative passes out all the 
“political plums” to members of his family 
and other relatives, that is nepotism. The 
Latin word “nepos” means nephew. 


What woman received permission from 
Congress to wear men’s clothes? 

Dr. Mary Walker. She was the first wom- 
an to be an assistant surgeon in the army, 
a post she held during the Civil war. 


How did “Listerine” originate? 

The word “Listerine” was coined about 
1880 by the Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. 
Louis. It was suggested by the name of 
Joseph Lister, the famous English surgeon, 
who was a pioneer ,n antiseptic surgery. 


How can one trace a World war veteran? 

The first step in attempting to find trace 
of a man who:served in the army during 
the World war is to address a letter of 
inquiry to the U. S. War Department, Wash- 
ington, D..C., giving such information as 
you have about the individual’s service, 
such as the man’s full name, when he went 
into the service, etc. 


Are most tramps educated? 

The statement, often made, that the ma- 
jority of tramps are educated men, is not 
true. On the contrary, the majority of 
tramps are ignorant and unschooled men. 
A few tramps, of course, are educated men 
who have seen better days. 


How heavy was the largest lump of gold 
ever found? : 

The largest piece of gold ever found was 
taken from the Byer & Haltman gold min- 
ing claim at Hill End, New South Wales, 
Australia, in 1872. It weighed 640 pounds 
and was worth $148,000. In dimensions it 
was four feet and nine inches long; three 
feet and two inches wide, and had an aver- 
age thickness of four inches. 


What drawing schools did George Mc- 
Manus and Sidney Smith attend? 

Neither George McManus, creator of 
“Bringing Up Father,” nor Sidney Smith, 
creator of “The Gumps,”. ever attended 
drawing schools. 


How is “Chevrolet” pronounced? 

This word is correctly pronounced “shev- 
ro-lay.” It is of French origin and literally 
means “little goat.” The motor cars, how- 
ever, received their name from the original 
manufacturer who bore the French name 
Chevrolet. 


Why is one’s first name called a given 
name? 

“Given name” is applied to one’s per- 
sonal name as distinguished from his fami- 
ly name, which he acquires automatically 
upon birth. The term is supposed to be a 
relic of Puritan scrupulousness. Accord- 
ing to tradition, the American Puritans ob- 
jected to applying the term “Christian” to 
any person not a member of any Christian 
church, including their infants. Therefore, 
they called the first mame the “given” 
name. 


What did Caesar say when he crossed the 
Rubicon? 

There is a tradition that when Julius 
Caesar reached the Rubicon river in 49 B.C., 
he paused to consider the step he was about 
to take. “There is still time to turm back,” 
he said, according to the legend; “one step 


farther and civil war breaks forth.” Then 
suddenly he took a firm resolution and 
gave the word to march forward, saying, 
“Alea jacta est,” “the die is cast.” Many 
historians regard the story as a myth for 
which there is no evidence. It is ‘a matter 
of dispute as to what small stream was 
then known as the Rubicon. One thing is 
certain, Caesar’s entering Italy with his 
army, under the laws of Rome, was tanta- 
mount to a declaration of civil war. 


Why are newspapers called the Fourth 
Estate? 

The daily press is called the Fourth Estate 
because of its great influence in govern- 
ment and public affairs. In England, as 
well as France, the church, the nobility and 
the common people were called the three 
estates of the realm. Who first described 
the press as the fourth estate is a disputed 
question. In “Heroes and Hero Worship” 
Thomas Carlyle says: “Burke said there 
were Three Estates in Parliament; but, in 
the Reporters’ Gallery yonder, there sat a 
Fourth Estate more important far than 
they all.” It is not quite clear whether 





Utah Agricultural College 
Logan, Utah 


The Pathfinder Pub. Co. 
Washington, D. C. 


Gentlemen: 


In reply to your inquiry I wish to 
quote from the book “Dry-Farming”’ by 
Dr. John A. Widtsoe (Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, +916): 

Dry farming .... is the profit- 
able production of useful crops, 
without irrigation, on lands that re- 
ceive annually a rainfall of 20 
inches or less. 

Dr. Widtsoe then proceeds to further 
quatify the 20-inch precipitation limit. 
From my own observation I might say 
in one sentence that dry farming is the 
production of crops without irrigation 
in a region so arid that crops cannot 
be growl without irrigation except by 
the adoption of some special methods 
of moisture conservation. 

Irrigation or the artificial application 
of water to a crop land by any means 
is not a part of dry farming according 
to the commonly accepted meaning of 
the term. It is more difficult to make 
a sharp distinetion between “dry farm- 
ing’ and “farming without irrigation’’ 
in regions not notably arid. In a truly 
arid region ‘farming by irrigation’ and 
“dry farming’ are distinctive systems. 

Very truly yours, 
D. W. PITTMAN 
Associate Agronomist 











Carlyle intended to quote the exact words 
of Burke. At any rate, the phrase does 
not appear in any of Burke’s published 
writings. Three years before Carlyle pub- 
lished the book mentioned he published 
“The Fourth Estate.” It contains the sen- 
tence: “A Fourth Estate, of Able Editors, 
springs up.” Macaulay had used the same 
phrase as early as 1828, ‘ 


What noted writer said “History is a lie’? 

You probably refer to Charles Kingsley. 
There is a myth to the effect that in 1869 
he resigned his professorship of modern 
history at Cambridge on the ground that 
“history is largely a lie.” 


What is a prexy? , 

“Prex” or “prexy” is merely a slang 
name among students for the president of 
the institution. It is a corruption of the 
word “president.” 


How did “handkerchief” originate? 

The original form of the word was “ker- 
chief,” which was derived from the French 
“couvre-chef,” a covering for the head. 
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“Pocket handkerchief” is -one of the m, 
curious compounds in the language. |; j, 
a good example of how we lose sight of 


‘ 
»L 


_the original meaning of words. As pc inte, 


out, “kerchief” literally means a cove; 
for the head. “Handkerchief” mean 
covering for the head held in the ha 
and “pocket-hand-kerchief” means a co 
ing for the head which is held in the hy» 
and kept in a pocket! 


What per cent of the world’s supply o{ 
gold is used for coinage? : 

About one-fourth of the gold of 
world is used for monetary purposes. 
includes that held as bullion to back p 
currency. The remainder of the wo: 
supply of gold is used in jewelry, gild 
gold leaf work, dentistry, etc. 


Who was “Pitchfork Tillman”? 

This was a popular nickname for 2 
jamin R. Tillman, who served in the U. § 
Senate from 1895 until his death in 19 
He became known as “Pitchfork Tilin 
because of a savage attack made in 
Senate on President Cleveland. 


What is a pea jacket? 

A pea jacket is a thick, loose, wo 
double-hreasted jacket or coat whic! 
worn chiefly by sailors in cold weat! 
The origin of the name is obscure. 
supposed to be derived from the Dut 
word “pij” or “pije,” which means a . 
made of a coarse woolen goods. 


What is the world’s record for a baseball 
distance throw? ~ 

The world’s distance record for th 
ing a standard league baseball is stil! | 
by R. C. Campbell, of North Adams, Ma 
who in 1887 threw a ball 381 feet two 
one-half inches. 


How is a deficit in the Post Office Di 
partment. made up? . 

Congress makes an appropriation to n 
up for deficits in the Post Office De; 
ment. In the end, of course, the bu 
falls_on the taxpayers. . 


Who said: “God helps those who help 
themselves’? 

This is merely a ‘modern version « 
thought uttered 400 years before the C! 
tian era by Euripides, a famous Gre: 
tragic poet. The same idea is found in | 
writings of many later authors. 


What is the obverse of a coin? 

“Obverse” means turned toward or fx 
ing one. It is opposed to reverse. The « 
verse of a coin or medal is the side « 
taining the principal device. In 0!! 
words, it is the front of the coin, th« 
meant to be seen. It is a common mi 
to suppose that “obverse” in this co! 
tion means the reverse or back side. 


What is the average length of life? 
There are no exact figures on thi 
ject covering all the states of the Unio! 

all the countries of the world. The 
age length of life in the United Stat 
variously estimated by different autho: 
to be from 45 to 55 years. In the en! 
world the figure would be much sma! 
probably not more than 25 or 30. 


When was the Liberty Bell last mo) 
from Philadelphia? 

The Liberty Bell has not been taken f! 
Philadelphia since it was taken to - 
Francisco for the Panama-Pacific Exposit! 
in 1915. The other occasions when it !5 
been taken to world expositions were * 
follows: World’s Industrial and Cotton 
position at-New Orleans 1885; Columbia" 
Exposition at Chicago, 1893;*Cotton States 
and Atlantic Exposition at Atlanta, 1599: 
Interstate and West India Exposition *' 
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Charleston, 1902; Bunker Hill Celebration 
at Boston, 1903; ‘Louisiana Purchase Expo- 
sition at St. Louis, 1904. The famous bell 
has been used several times ‘in parades in 


Philadelphia. 
How long is the Trans-Siberian railroad? 
The Trans-Siberian railroad, which con- 

nects Leningrade and Vladivostok, is 5580 

miles in length. 


What was Frederick Douglass’s original 
name? 
The original name of Frederick Douglass, 
the famous negro leader, was Frederick 
\ugustus Washington Bailey. Shortly after 
his escape from slavery Nathan Johnson, 
of New Bedford, Mass., befriended him. 
Johnson had just been reading Scott’s 
“Lady of the Lake” and was so pleased 
with the chief character that he desired 
the ex-slave to take the name Douglass, 
which the negro did. 


What is the heaviest substance known? 

Osmium, a rare metal, is the heaviest sub- 
stance known to science. It weighs 21% 
times as much as an equal volume of 
water. Ina general way osmium resembles 
platinum. 


Is the South Pole at sea level? 

The South Pole is on the Antarctic con- 
tinent and has an elevation of 10,000 feet 
above sea level. The North Pole, which is 
in the Arctic ocean, is, of course, at sea 
level. 





RUINS OF ST.. PIERRE 


In Asia are the sites of many ancient, 
flourishing cities which now “the cormor- 
ant and hittern possess, and where the owl 
and the raven dwell.” We naturally look 
in that direction for hoary ruins. 

But the new world, too, can show ruins— 
ruins which were not left by vanished na- 
tive populations, but which were made only 
a short quarter of a century ago. These 
ruins were quickly made by a fearful erup- 
tion of Mt. Pelee near which nestled the 
thriving town of St. Pierre on the little 
island of Martinique, one of the Lesser 
Antilles. St. Pierre was rich and gay, “the 
naughtiest city in the West Indies.” It 
possessed the only tram cars in that part 
of the world. There were fine homes, 
clubs and amusement places. 

In a few short hours the lives of 40,000 
people were snuffed out as death was 
belched from the grim volcano, and St. 
Pierre joined the category of towns that 
were, 

This happened in 1902. Today the place 
s still covered with dust and ashes. Cows 
wander through the broken doorways that 
formerly gave entrance to splendid man- 
sions. Moss and vines cover the broken 
and tumbled walls. Banana plants are 
growing where the children used to gather 
in the pleasant patios. Mt. Pelee stands 
quietly in the background looking as in- 
hocent and sleepy as a pile of rocks and 
dirt, 

Much of the debris of 1902 has been 
cleared away and native shacks have risen 
aloug some of the old streets. In some 
places the corners of ruins are inhabited. 
But there are no signs that St. Pierre will 
ever be itself again. 





LIVES ON CATS AND RATS 


\n Italian, who goes by the name of 
“Joe” has been living for 12 years in a 
Primitive eave’ on the edge of a. quarry 
hear West Conshohocken, Pa. He was re- 
tently discovered by contractors who be- 
gan working a steam shovel near his abode, 
“Joe” crawled out and protested. Police 
investigated and found him in a primitive 
State, living on cats and rats, 
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Treasure Trove 








Gold Loot Found in Creek. Roy 
Nebel, a farm boy, of Schaumburg, IIL., 
was crossing a stream when he saw 
something which looked like copper 
gleam in the water. Bars and sheets of 
metal were taken from the creek and 
Nebel, after failing to interest a neigh- 
bor in buying them, took one of the 
bars to a jeweler. The bar was. pro- 
nounced gold and it turned out that the 
boy had recovered $12,000 of the loot 
taken from the Illinois Watch Case Co., 
at Elgin, by robbers several weeks be- 
fore. 





Money Found in Bottle. While ex- 
amining his lobster traps on Head. Har- 
bor Island, Me., Gus Fletcher found 
bottle, tightly corked, fastened to the 
meshed bait bag inside the trap. Inside 
the bottle was a $10 bill. Also in the 
bottle was a scrap of paper on which 
was scrawled “conshunce fund.” Fletch- 
er thinkssomeone who robbed his traps 
in the past wanted to make amends. 


Gold in Chickens’ Crops. There’s an- 
other gold rush on in Walla Walla, 
Wash. Two chickens were killed in a 
local market and in the processof dress- 
ing five gold nuggets were taken from 
the craw of one chicken and one nugget 
from that of the other. Talk about a 
wild search of the farm from which the 
chickens came! Ask us another. 





Fortune in Sweeper. When Mrs. Mar- 
garet Gipple, a widow, of Altoona, Pa., 
died she left no will and nothing of val- 
ue was found among her personal ef- 
fects. One day a sister attempted to use 
the carpet sweeper to clean the house 
and discovered it would not work. Ex- 
amination disclosed securities valued at 
$28,000. 





Lucky Horseshoe. As he was driving 
home from town Garwood Lanzeman, a 
farmer living near Brown City, Mich., 
saw a horseshoe with protruding nails 
that was lying in the middle of the road. 
He got out and picked it up. As he was 
about to climb back into his car he saw 
a pocketbook half buried in the mud. 
He picked that up too. The purse con- 
tained $50, 


A Profitable Kick. Cecil Gardner, of 
Arkansas City, Ark., was brooding over 
his troubles as he crossed the pasture 
on his father’s farm. He gave vent to 
his rebellious feelings by kicking. vi- 
ciously at what appeared to be a worn- 
out shoe sole. There was a shower of 
$20, $10 and $5 bills. Gardner had kick- 
ed a decaying waliet. 


Boys Find Gold. Having long be- 
lieved tales that a hermit had once lived 
in the shack which they made their ren- 
dezvous and had concealed his money 
on the place, two boys dug up $2700 in 
gold. The farm is owned by Charles 
Nachtrieb, of Buena Vista, Colo., and 
the money was placed in trust until it 
sould be decided who was entitled to it. 








Shortly after Ray McCown’s father made 
him deputy sheriff, the father died. Then 
the people of Butler county, Mo., voted 
Ray sheriff, Ray is 21 years old. 
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HERE can you get the 

same unquestioned high 

degree of safety and the 
same liberal interest return 
Smith Bonds offer? 

Our first consideration is the 
protection of your principal; our 
second, providing you with an 
adequate income. 

Over a half century’s experi- 
ence in the first mortgage field 
enables us to select issues and 
to surround them with safe- 
guards that continue to add to 
the enviable record of this House. 

Smith Bonds are Safe Bonds— 
issued in denominations of 
$1,000. $500. $100.— yielding 6% 
to 642% 

Detailed information regard- 
ing Smith Bonds and their Safe- 
guards sent on request. 


Ask for Booklet “‘7-45” 


Our Mail Service Department 


No matter where you may be you can 
avail yourself of the Mail Order Service 
of our Home Office inWashington,D.C. 
Your investments and inquiries will be 
given the same personal, efficient and 
courteous attention you would receive 
if you called at ene of our offices, 


“YAe FH.SMITH 


Founded 1873 


Smith Building, Washington, D. C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York City 
Branch Offices in — Chicago — and Other Cities 


Kindly send booklet and information regarding 
SMITH BONDS, 


NAME 





7-45" 
ADDRESS 


5 g 
Safe 8” Tax-Exempt 
Investments 


Full Paid Investment Certificates; In- 
vest $100 or any multiple thereof— 
interest paid in cash every six months. 
Every dollar invested may be with- 
drawn on due notice. 


Under State Supervision 
Let us send details 


VALLEY BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATION 
Resources over $500,000.00 
McALLEN, TEXAS 


PATENTS 


Time counts in applying for patents. Don't risk 
delay in protecting your ideas, Send sketch or 
model for instructions or write for FREE book, 
“How to Obtain a’Patent’$ and “Record of Inven- 























tion” form. No charge for information on how to 
proceed. Communications strictly confidential. 
Prompt, careful, efficient service, Clarence A. 


O'Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 691 Security 
Bank Building (directly across street from Yatent 
Office), Washington, D.C. 


EA R N PROMOTION 


COLLEGE ‘CREDIT 





through the 


HOME-STUDY COURSES 


in 40 different subjects given by 


The Anibersity of Chicago 


203 Ellis Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


+ | Fa BRGEENe 7 ae 
Genuine Corliss Laced Stocking 
immediate Relief for Varicose veins, open sores 
or swollen limbs, and all leg troubles. The Best- 
Yet least expensive support. The 


Corliss Laced Stocking 


works wonders. Laces like a legging—no rubber, 
washable, cool and light. Recommended by thou- 
sands of physicians. Send for Booklet No. 5 


Corliss Limb Specialty Co. 
25 Tremont St. Boston, Mass. 
Sole Manufacturers in U. S. 
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Taken in War 


For this startling stunt very little 
equipment is necessary. Two small 
tables that can be moved easily are best, 
but a large table that slides apart to 
take out or put in leaves will be all 
right. Of course the performer has to 
construct his own tray. The back part 
of the tray must have a slot in it large 
enough for the “victim’s” neck. Any 
old discarded tray may be used, or a 
very good one can be made from a 
board or a piece of tin. The “blood” 
can be provided by draping pieces of 





Serving the Fruits of Battle. 


red cloth about the neck on the tray, 
but “blood” done in water color is more 
effective. If it is to be had, the perform- 
er may wear some kind of uniform— 
say that of a Chinese general. 

The victim, as shown in our illustra- 
tion, simply kneels on a pillow on the 
floor, the two tables are drawn together, 
a cloth is spread over them to hide the 
rest of his body and the prepared tray 
is placed under his head and allowed to 
rest on the tables. If the victim closes 
his eyes and keeps a straight face the 
result is so real that it is actually grue- 
some. 


“Say Jack Robinson!” 


Nearly everybody has used the old 
expression, “Before you can say Jack 


Robinson.” It means 
once, in a twinkling. 

There is much uncertainty respecting 
the origin of the expression. Many 
have discussed the question without 
throwing much, if any, additional light 
on it. 

The earliest known use of the ex- 
pression in its modern form appears in 
“Evelina,” a famous novel written by 
Fanny Burney. That work was first 
published in 1778. It would seem, how- 
ever, that “Before you can say Jack 
Robinson” was proverbial already at 
that time. 

In 1885 Francis Grose, the British 
antiquarian, published his “Classical 
Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue.” Un- 
der “Jack Robinson” Grose says: 

“Before one could say Jack Robinson, 
a saying to express a very short time, 
eriginating from a very volatile gentle- 
man of that appellation who would call 
on his neighbors, and be gone before 
his name could be announced.” 


instantly, at 


Grose may have given the correct 
origin, but the story sounds improbable. 
It smacks too much of the kind of 
etymology which derives “apothecary” 
from “a pot he carries.” In 1846 James 
Orchard Halliwell published his “Dic- 
tionary of Archaic and Proverbial 
Words.” He repeats what Grose says 
about Jack Robinson, but adds: “The 
following lines ‘from an old play’ are 
elsewhere given as the original phrase: 

A warks it ys easie to be done 
As tys to saye, Jack! robys on.” 


This only tends to confound the con- 
fusion. In the first place nobody has 
ever been able to identify this “old 
play.” Then, what does the second 
line of the old verse mean? Dr. Frank 
Vizetelly suggests that it means “As it.is 
to say, Jack, robes on.” At any rate, 
many authorities accept Halliwell’s 
theory that “Jack Robinson” in the cur- 
rent expression is merely a corruption 
of this old line. 

John Bartlett, in his “Familiar Quota- 
tions” gave currency to another theory, 





UNRIDDLE THESE 


If your uncle’s sister is not’ your 
aunt what relation is she to you? 
Why is a wig like a lie? 


Answers to last week’s 
His salary. 
Because young men are so apt to 
follow them. 








A A 
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which is disproved by the date given. 
He says the expression originated in a 
humorous song written by a London 
tobacconist named Hudson living in 
Shoe Lane. Hudson, a _ professional 
song-writer and vocalist, Bartlett in- 
forms us, used to be engaged to sing at 
supper-rooms and_ theatrical houses 
early in the 19th century. 

Another story holds Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan responsible for the expres- 
sion. It is said that Sheridan first used 
it in Parliament in reference to a privy 
councillor named Jack Robinson. The 
trouble with this theory is that “Before 
one can say Jack Robinson” was pro- 
verbial long before Sheridan entered 


What’s Wrong Here? 














This hog’s happy days are over. Now 
for the dirty work. 

Last week’s error: There is ‘no slot 
in the hasp to allow the staple to pass 
through when the lock is taken off. 
The staple must -have been driven 


through the hasp in thé first place. 
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Parliament. The fact is, all the theorje, 
advanced are mere conjectures with.) 
authentic evidence to support the: 





A Human Cannon Ball 


What next? Something new and ,;.,, 
tling is being done every day. And 1; 
of these “heartbreakers” are being (),),),. 
“just for the thrill of it.” Ugo Zacchyjin; 
of Turin, Italy, was recently shot fro) 


A Man is Shot 


the mouth of an especially built ‘i 
tar” which was invented by his brother, 
The odd experiment took place at Milan. 
Every thing was made ready, the po 
der charge placed and the cannon fired, 
The human cannon ball landed in « net 
130 feet from the gun, and lived to tell 
about his thrilling experience. 


Earliest Game of Chance 

Gambling is over 7500 years old. 
What is believed to be the earliest game 
of chance was played in 6000 B. ©. at 
Ur of the Chaldees. Recent discoveries 
in that district have brought to light a 
gambler’s game consisting of a double 
sided board for different kinds of play, 
together with various playing picces 
However, it is said to be impossible to 
reconstruct the game as played by the 
ancients. 


Knowing Your Clock 


Almost anyone can perform this clev- 
er trick. The performer, without !ook 
ing at the face of an ordinary alarm 
clock, calls out the number at whicli 
the minute hand is set. Standing facing 
the audience with the face of the clock 
toward them he turns the hands to «i! 
ferent positions and immediately «a!!s 
out the position ofthe minute hand. | he 
secret is that the clock is slightly )! 
pared before hand. This is done by s¢'- 
ting the minute hand at 12 o’clock an 
scratching a mark with a-knife vertic:! 
ly across the set key, a little wider «! 
the top than at the bottom. By glancins 
at this mark the performer can te!! 
number at which the hand is set. (’'! 
course he must remember that from |" 
back of the clock the numbers o! !'S 
face run counter-clockwise. 


Let Uncle Sam Do It! 

In lieu ofthe posts which support 
mail boxes, unique wooden figures 0! 
Uncle Sam have appeared in a number oT 
of localities. The figure is a flat afl”! 
and is easy to make. Get a re say 
six feet long by three feet wide and 

















‘is placed in one corner of a large rec- 
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Cross-word Puzzle No. 67 
Submitted by Cox Wilkinson, Hillsboro, N. C. 


Horizontal: 1—Automatic. 10—Omis- 
sions excepted (abbr.). 11—A rule or law. 
—In that manner. 13—Pronoun. 15— 
Marry. 16—A kind of tree. 17—A coal- 
mining town in France. 19—An unidenti- 
fed weed. 20—To set an estimate upon. 
2—A kind of flower. 23—A male sheep. 
2%—A direction (abbr.). 25—A sudden 
slide. 26—An executive officer of a col- 
lege. 28—A vehicle on runners. 30—The 
stalk of a plant. 32—Help. 33—A church 
officer (abbr.). 35—Self. 36—A unit of 


germplasm, 37—Beside. 
transportation (abbr.). 40—Profanation. 

Vertical: 1—Earth. 2—A masculine per- 
sonal name, 3—A state (abbr.). 4—A game 
of marbles. 5—Once more. 6—A forward 
motion of the head. 7—Prefix meaning in. 
8—Exorbitant interest. 9—A part. 14—En- 
tangled. 16—Wearing a helmet. 18— 
Steady. 19—The prongs of a fork. 21—A 
ruler (abbr.). 22—Guided. 25—Slip. 27 
A black man, 28—Expressed in words. 29 
A dam in a river. 31—The early part of 
the day (poetic). 33—A college degree 
(abbr.). 34—A girl’s name. 37—A diph- 
thong. 38—A diminutive suffix. 


39—A means of 








inch thick. Trace the figure and then 
cut out. Or, if you want the arms 
which support the box separate, use 
extra pieces of wood. Nail or bolt to 


f as 7) 





Cares for Your Mail 


the body. The job is completed with 
red, white and blue paint artistically 
applied, 

A hint for nearly 7,000,000 R. F. D. 


boxes, 





PUZZLE-PROBLEM 
No. 98. A sphere six feet in diameter 


langular room; its position being such 
that it touches the floor, one end and 
one side of the room. A smaller sphere 
is placed in the corner back of the larg- 





er one so that the small ball is tangent 
to the floor, the large ball and to the 
side and end of the room. What is the 
diameter of the smaller ball? Ans, to 
No. 97—Seven sheep and five sheep. 





CORN HUSKIN’ TIME 
James Whitcomb Riley 











There’s something kinda’ hearty-like about 
the atmosphere, 

When the heat of summer’s over and the 
cool of fall is here, 

The air’s so appetizing and the landscape 
through the haze, 

Of a crisp and sunny morning of the early 
autumn days, 

Is a picture that no painter has the colorin’ 
to mock, 

When the frost is on the punkin and the 
fodder’s in the shock. 





GROWS A “TREE CHAIR” 

By bending and grafting the limbs of 32 
box elder saplings John Krubsack, of Em- 
barrass, Wis., succeeded in training the 
trees to grow in the form of a comfortable 
armchair. He spent 11 years of patient 
effort in growing his tree armchair, but he 
claims it was worth it, because he recently 
sold it for $4000. 
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is a 52 page monthly magazine cram- 
med full of hunting, fishing, camping 
and trapping stories and pictures, val- 
uable information about guns, rifles, 
fishing tackle, game la changes, best 
places to get fish and game, etc. Big- 
gest value ever offered in a sporting 
magazine. AND HERE’S THE 
Remington Sportsman’s Knife 
with stag handle and twolong slender 
blades especially designed to meet the 
exacting requirements of skinning and 
cleaning fish, game birds and fur bear- 
ing animals. Blades are of superior 
quality steel with strong, durable, 
a ncuttingedyges. The points are shaped just right for a good, 
clean job of slitting and skinning. 
We will send you Hunting & Fish- SPECIAL OFFER 
ing Magazine for a whole year, 12 big —_ es, and Both for 
this Remington Sp 
The Name man's Kuife 
*Remingten’ 
on the blade 
(s your 
guarantee 


of qhality. 


























Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Mail your order teday to 
Hunting & Fishing Magazine, 252 Transit Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


EREE BOOK ON 


AVIATION 


Bena Bang 4, mame and address today for this amaz- 
j i **Opportunities in the Aviation 
PM tn a-£ ’ pore tells you all about the big money 
and golden opportunities in this thrilling new 
field. it gives you valuable information and point- 
ers on how to qualify quickly for a real job in this 
new industry that will astonish you. 
Thrills and Big Money 


Find out all about the sudden demand for daring 
men in Aviation. 






















. 


-@ tails of the amazing vepportunities that await you in the 
if Aviation a. Write 


~y SCHOOL. OF AVIATION 
3601 Michigan ve., Dept. 3756, Chicago, Minois 
Distant people 


Miles Away ?¢ Dis'srt peo 
eem close. Wonder telescope opens 3 1-2 ft 
long, 6 sections, brass bound, ot 
powerful lenses. C. 
wrote:*‘See 


case| 
Stren ay hoine 
ye Piece to view the Sun. 
SEND NO MONEYI 
Cutters 
or jones | arantee. 
FERRY & CO., Dept. U.S.A. - ‘Views 


High School Course 
Te 2 Years You can complete this 


simplified High School 

Course at home inside 2 

years. Meets all requirements for entrance to college and 

the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practical 

courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept.H-677C, Drexel Ave. & 58th St.(C)A.S.1923 CHICAGO 


Send Us Your Films 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER. Your next roll developed Se. 
Prints Be each. Beautiful 6x10 mounted enlargement 4Oc. 


FLEET PHOTO SERVICE pept’&, “wasiincton, D.C. 


Sell Personal Christmas Cards 


Earn $75 to $100 Weekly, selling HERTEL PER- 
SONAL CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS, Full or 
spare time. Weekly pay. Experience unnecessary. $10 
outfit FREE. The John A. Hertel Co.. Dept. 316, 
318 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Mlinois 


HEADACHES fine cerits 

INDIGESTION 
$28; ° STONES S)will Draniaty ncn the cane ieremovéd. Our 3 page 
illustrated book t FRBE will explain it all 


Unger Products Co. Dept. 447, 22 Quincy See Chicago, iit. 

































































Railway Postal Clerks, City Mail Carriers, 
City Postal Clerks, General Clerks 

bt 140 to $3300 a Year 
Hours—Long Vacations With Pay 


"MEN— WOMEN 18 OR OVER 
immediately—today sure. 
Don’t delay. 


Rural Carriers @ FRANKLIN INST., Dept. R 183, Rochester, 


A Name ..... 
@ Address .:........ 





N. Y. 
ry (Not connected with U. S. Government) 

SF Gentlemen: Rush to me, entirely without charge, 32 

@” page book with list of U. §. Government big paid posi- 
tions obtainable. Advise me also regarding the salaries, 

hours, work, vacation and tell me how to get a position. 
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Silk Stockings 


Have stockings in the very newest 
shades; your old or faded stockings 
given any tint in thé rainbow in five 
minutes; with fifteen cents’ worth of 
Diamond Dyes! But use dyes, not 
synthetic tints. And be sure they’re 
true dyes, 


Try a pair tonight! .Use Diamond 
Dyes, and no one will dream they 
were tinted at home. And you can 
do real dyeing with just as perfect 
results, if you will just use the true 
Diamond Dyes. 


FREE: Why not ask your druggist for 
the very useful Diamond Dye Cyclo- 
pedia? Valuable suggestions, easy 
directions, and piece-goods sample 
colors.’ Or write for free copy of 
Color Craft, a big illustrated book 
sent postpaid—address DIAMOND 
DYES, Dept. M13, Burlington, Vt. 


Diamond Dyes 


Just Dipto TINT, or Boil to DYE 


J Lambs: Prices 


Burnished Ivory Shade 
po Sreme Gace 


Antiq 
Amazing offer! Valuable Dia- 
mond Utility Lamp given Free 
to — introduce the new Dia- 

Hand decorate 


‘ l] for any home. Greatest light 
= improvement of age! 














5%, Write rial SRR 





Goitre = =e 


Knowing from experience the suffering caused by goitre, 
Miss Evelyn Reed, Apt. 41, 755, 55th St., Milwaukee, Wis., 
is so thankful for having cured herself she is anxious to tell 
other sufferers about the simple home treatment that cured 


her. Miss Reed has nothing to sell. Send your name and 
address and you will receive this valuable information en- 
tirely free. Write her today. 


EARN LADIES’ 
WRIST WATCH 


[ADIES' wrist watch of latest design, 

6-jewel guaranteed movement, 

25-yr. white goid fancy engraved case 

with jewel tip. Send for only 12 boxes Mentho- 
Nova Galve. Sell at 25¢ box. Watch given ac- 
eérding to offer in Catalog sent with Salve. Sead 








AND HAY FEVER 
STOPPED ; 
Pay 
I will send any sufferer a * 25 
by mail on TRIAL. li it 
satisfies send me $1.25. If not your report cancels — te 
Address D. J. Lane, 449 Lane Bidg., St. Marys, Kansas 
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SEEN IN THE SHOPS 


Jaunty Beret the Thing for 
School Days 
New York 
\) “When the French tennis stars (7 
invaded America they introduced some- 
thing in the way of headgear that has 
become increasingly popular. As soon 
as the younger set spied the jaunty 
beret they immediately adopted it and 
the fad has now spread to various ages. 
The natty little caps may be bought in 

















Neat and Practical 


all the larger stores and can be had in 
any color. The most practical ones are 
of dark blue or tan. They fit close to 
the head and, being made of wool, are 
very warm and useful for cold, wintry 
days. A makeshift beret or skull cap for 
sport wear is sometimes fashioned by 
boys from the tops of cast-off stockings 
of sister’s or some other woman in the 
family. The stocking iscut off at a point 
below where the knee would be, and 


the cut end is then sewed i 
together to form the n the top. Qa 
To Clean Silver Quickly 


The so-called “silver-cleaning plates” 
which operate by the electrolytic meth- 
od furnish the simplest and easiest 
method for cleaning silver. Yes, they 
are safe! 

Naturally, a slight amount of metal is 
removed from the article cleaned, but 
tests show that it doesn’t amount to as 
much as is taken from the metal when 
ordinary cleaning methods are used. 
The electrolytic method is especially 
good for badly tarnished silver. How- 
ever, do not use it on candlesticks or 
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EGGS A LA GOLDENROD 


A new way to serve eggs! 

Boil eggs hard. Chop whites fine 
and pulverize yolks. 

Make a cream sauce of two table- 
spoons butter, two tablespoons flour 
and one cup of milk—well seasoned. 
Add the chopped whites. Spread on 
toast (cut into squares if you want 
to be dainty), on top sprinkle the 
pulverized yolks and garnish with 
parsley. 











- process. 


clean zinc. 





other articles which are cemente | : 


gether. Also, it may loosen bone 
dles of knives. 

There is nothing mysterious abo. 
A chemical action re) 
the dirt. Some of the plates so), 
quire the use of enamel or agate 


However, tin or aluminum or eve) 7 


pans may be used with a piece of s 
Place the zinc in the bh. 
of the pan of water into which on. 
spoon of washing soda and on 
spoon of salt has been dissolved. 
the pieces of silver in so that th: 


touch each other and the zinc plate. | 


the water boil. When.articles are «| 
ed rinse and dry. 


Letter Ending 


Very few people are clever enough) | 


trangress from the approved rule 

ending letters. One exception w: 

man who concluded a letter thus: 

“, .. you are my enemy, and [ «1: 
Yours, 


BENJAMIN FRANKLI!\ 


But for the great majority it pa: 
stick to custom. 
concluding phrases will apply: |: 
tives—“Your devoted (son, 
niece etc) ;” 
friend” or “Affectionately;” Busii: 
‘Sincerely” or “Very Sincerely.” “\ 
truly” and “Cordially” have had 
lapse. 


Your Daughter’s Skirt 


Short skirts apparently have cou 
Stay. And it is well, because the 


good looking, comfortable and hea! 


ful. They are a big improvement « 


Right is Right and Left is Extrem 


the long dresses our mothers 
especially the trains which s\ 
dirty sidewalks at every step. 
However, as in everything else. 
women go to extremes. This is 
ticularly true of schoolgirls. Sc! 


and women’s organizations are try! 


to define a proper length for skirts 


is a very difficult problem because t) 


are so many ideas on the subject. 


sides, most young girls do not like ' 


idea of being dictated to. 


However, a majority of mothers sev" 


to feel that their daughters can ¢¢' 


In most cases th: 


daught 
Friends—‘Your devo! 


for 
LOT 
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Patterns may be purchased at 15c from the 
Fashion Editor, Pathfinder, Washington, D.C. 








Fall and Winter Book of Fashions, 15c. 
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the freedom they need in a skirt which 
at least covers the knees. “I am not 

prude,” explained one parent, “but 
I cannot help thinking that a girl looks 
rather awkward sitting in public with 
both knees exposed to view.” The ac- 
companying sketch illustrates this view- 
point. The girl at the left is an ex- 
tremist while the skirt of the other, 
though short, is considered well within 
the bounds of modesty. 


A Lesson in Charm 


Every woman should preserve her 
personal charm, whether she be an op- 
era star, stage actress or housewife, de- 
clares Louise Hunter, Metropolitan Op- 
era star. Most women, she claims, make 
little effort to keep physically fit. By 
keeping in proper physical condition 
Miss Hunter eats anything she wishes 
without thought of consequences. She 
keeps fit by taking daily walks and set- 
ting-up exercises, but follows no rou- 
tine. In her opinion obesity is no long- 
er a necessary adjunct to an operatic 
career, and there is no reason why op- 
era starsshould weigh morethan others. 

Dr. James Fenton, health officer for 
Kensington, in London, England, says 
women nibble too much. The average 
housewife, he points out, eats most of 
the time. She is always nibbling some- 
thing, and therefore eats too much. The 
woman who indulges in overeating 
and overdrinking, he asserts, risks a 
muddy, shiny or spotty complexion. 
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A few slices of white soap put into water 
before placing flowers in same will keep 
the flowers fresh longer than otherwise. 

Long-necked bottles which do not admit 
the hand can be cleaned by putting half a 
tablespoon of soda in, then adding half a 
cup of vinegar and shaking. 

Oatmeal used for cookies or puddings 
makes a more digestible product if first put 
through the meat-grinder. ; 

All young animals should be fed three 
times daily. 

If the cake sticks hold the pan over boil- 
ing water. 

Scorched spots can often be removed by 
moistening with peroxide, covering with a 
white cloth and pressing with a hot iron. 

Marshmallows will not stick to the knife 
if the-latter is buttered. 








Descriptions of Latest Fashions 


5913—A stylish day dress designed for 34; 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44 and 46 inches bust measure. A 38 inch design requires 
3% yards of 40 inch material together with % yard of con- 
trasting material for facing on collar, vestee and belt. 

5895—A new coat style for the growing girl 8, 10, 12 or 
14 years. A 12 year design requires 2% yards of 40 inch 
material together with % yard of contrasting material for 
facings at pocket openings, and on collar and fronts. 

5911—A youthful day dress for slender figures. Especial- 
ly designed for 16, 18 and 20 years. An 18 year old will 
require 3 yards of 40 inch material together with % yard 
of contrasting material for facing on collar, cuffs and belt. 

5630—The housewife will appreciate the reversible clos- 
ing of this popular morning frock. Adapted to small 
(34-36), medium (38-40), large (42-44), extra large (46-48) 
bust measure. To make the model for a medium bust as 
illustrated in the large view, will-require 4% yards of 36 
inch material. If made with long sleeves 4% yards will 
be required. To bind the free edges as illustrated will re- 


_quire 5 yards of bias binding. 


5922—A comfortable yet dressy frock for school. Designed 
for 4, 6, 8 and 10 year olds. A 10 year design will re- 
quire 2% yards of 36 inch material. 

593I—A simple frock for a tiny tot. From 1 to 5 years. 
A’ 4 year old will require 2 yards of 27 inch material if 
made with the bertha. If made without the bertha 1% 
yards will be required. 

5918—A comfortable rest robe designed for small (34-36), 
medium (38-40), large (42-44), extra large (46-48) bust 
measure. medium design will require 3% yards of 40 
inch mee. 8% yards of bias binding are required to 
trim as 
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REMOVES DANDRUFF 
STOPS HAIR FALLING 


=O Has been used with 
~~ success for more than 40_years 


RESTORES COLOR AND 

BEAUTY TO GRAY 

» AND FADED HAIR 
» 6O0tEF12° at all druggists 
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Wear 412° Dress ‘ 
¢ Lingerie su 


MAKE $65 A WEEK 


Actas the Rosemaid representative. Take | 
orders for dresses and lingerie. Sold di- 
rectfrom factory. Stores can’t match their jf 
superiorquality and money-saving prices. 
You need no experience. Women instant- 






styles, plus bargain prices. All you do 
is write out orders and take your profits 
atonce. We deliver and collect. 

Free Outfit Immediately 
We supply FREE everything you need 
to go right out and make $10 to $15 a day. 
Mrs. W. H, Farrell sold $105.80 from Rosemaid out- 
fitin one day. Katheryn Preston makes $10 to $25 
daily! Youcan too! Write at once for this free money- 
making outfit. Also for Free Dress & Lingerie Offer. 


The Rosemaid Company, Dept. Gl-E9, Galion,0. 2. 


That Baby You've 
Longed For 


Mrs. Burton Advises Women on 
Motherhood and Companionship 


“For several years I was denied the blessing 
of motherhood,” writes Mrs. Margaret Burton 
of Kansas City. ‘I was terribly nervous and 
subject to periods of terrible suffering and 
melancholia. Now I am the proud mother of a 
beautiful little daughter and a true companion 
and inspiration to my husband. I believe hun- 
dreds of other women would like,to know the 
secret of my happiness and I will gladly reveal 
it to any married woman who will write me.” 
Mrs. Burton offers her advice entirely with- 
out charge. She has nothing to sell. Letters 
should be addressed to Mrs. Margaret Burton, 
74 Massachusetts, Kansas ‘City, Mo. Corre- 
spondence will be strictly confidential. 


F'REE! CATALOG ON CANARIES 

Big Bargains on Singing Canaries, Parrots, Fancy 

Birds, Gold Fish, Cages, Seeds, and Remedies PETS 

Large Illustrated Booklet on their Care and Breeding FREE 
CHICAGO BIRD & CAGE CO. 

422 So. State St. Dept. 145, Chicago, il. 


SORE LEGS HEALED 


Open Legs, Ulcers, Enlarged Veins, Goiter, Eczema 
healed while you work. Write for free book “How to 
Heal my Sore Legs at Home.” Describe your case. 
A.C. Liepe Pharmacy, 1392 Green Bay Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


INGROWN NAILS—WHY SUFFER? 


Euseka will quickly relieve without pain or knife. Guaranteed, 
Se postpaid. EUREKA REMEDIES, Box 5, Brilihart, Pa. 


Better Than 
Spanking 


Spanking does not cure children of bed- 
wetting. Don’t blame the child; there is 
a cause for this, and it_has tobe removed. 
If your children are afflicted in this way, 
or any member of your family is bothered 
by weak kidneys, you owe it to them to 
send TO-DAY for a FREE TRIAL of our 
Bed-Wetting Remedy. It has proved 
a blessing to thousands of families. 

——— — — — — — COUPON — — = — ee 


SUMMERS MEDICAL CO., Box 20. South Bend, Ind. 


Please send without obligation to me a FREE TRIAL of 
your Bed-Wettiag Remedy, tegether with useful information, 
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The Blade of Truth 


By Ross Ellis 
Copyright, Shortstory Pub. Co. 
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weapon on the desk before which he 

sat, where the sunlight sparkled on its 
golden hilt and gem-studded scabbard. It 
“was an alluring thing, and as he pushed it 
toward the curio dealer, there was an ex- 
pression of regret on his smooth, boyish 
face. Nevertheless, with the plans he had 
in mind, this was no time to accumulate 
excess baggage. 

Saul Ashcroft waved his fat hands in a 
gesture of protest. “But this is something 
unique,” he pleaded. “Genuine loot from 
the old sultan’s palace. There’s a Turk 
over on the East Side who has all the dope 
on the lot this came out of. Ill bet that 
ancient cheese-knife has a.history that 
would stir your hair.” 

Grayson shook his blonde head decisive- 
ly. “I haven’t time to talk about it. A man 
is coming here at three o’clock on mighty 
important business, and”—he looked at 
his watch—“it’s almost three now.” 

“Think it over. Think it over,’ urged 
the curio dealer, getting to his feet and 
waddling toward the door. “TI’ll leave it 
with you for an hour or so while I at- 
tend’ some auctions.” He was gone before 
the other could voice a protest. 

Left alone, Freddy Grayson leaned back 
luxuriously in his rickety swivel chair, 
put his feet on his battered old desk, and 
resumed the day-dreaming which the curio 
dealer’s visit had interrupted. 

Looking about him it was hard to realize 
that he was indeed a man of wealth. The 
dingy old office was the same in which, 
for five years, he had earned a precarious 
living as an architect. His modest personal 
expenditures had not greatly increased. 
Yet—so Charlie Gordon had assured him— 
his income was nothing short of princely. 


Three months before, when word came 
that, through lack of other heirs, the mil- 
lions of a maternal aunt had fallen in his 
lap, Grayson had felt almost more startled 
than pieased. His own limited experience 
had taught him nothing of the handling 
of such wealth. He knew little of invest- 
ments, the value of this bond or that stock, 
and he felt no urgent desire to know. What 
he desired most was freedom. If wealth 
meant added responsibility, he wanted 
none of it. 

Therefore he had sent for “Honest 
Charlie” Gordon, who had won his title 
fairly in 10 years of Wall street trading, 
and who was, moreover, a trusted friend. 
Gordon had patiently hacked away the 
undergrowth. of legal impediment and made 
the path clear for Grayson to. come into 
his own. He had tested the worth of the 
widely scattered properties, converted some 
doubtful securities into cash, made ad- 
vantageous exchanges of others, and had 
an infinitely more accurate knowledge of 
the condition of the estate than did its 
owner. ; - 

This was the day he had appointed to 
render an accounting of his stewardship, 
and to thrust the helm of the treasure- 
galleon into Grayson’s unwilling hands. 
Freddy had other plans. And as he con- 
sidered those plans, the door opened to 
admit his financial advisor. 

“Help! Help!” ejaculated Gordon, laugh- 
ingly, as his eye caught the glittering 
weapon on the desk. “It is to be ‘off with 
his head,’ I see, if a single sequin is 
missing.” 

Seated in the chair which the curio deal- 
er had recently vacated, he -drew from 
his pocket several folded sheets of paper. 
“Now, Fred,” he said, “I want you to pay - 
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close attention to what 1 say and try to 
get a grasp of your affairs. The bulk of 
your fortune seems to be in pretty good 
shape, though some of these industrial 
stocks need rather close watching. Ill go 
through the whole list, item by item, and 
if there is anything you don’t understand, 
stop me and II] explain.” 

For the better part of an hour, the rich, 
vibrant voice talked steadily on, and for a 
while Grayson listened. The power that 
was his, the opportunities to pit his wits 
against those of designing rascals, might 
have stirréd the blood of another man. But 
he was conscious only of a vast weariness 
and of a growing desire to be away from 
all this stress and fret. 3 

In his pocket was an unanswered letter 
from Jerry Harkness begging that he join 
him on his steam yacht Rosario for a cruise 
that might be over in six months and might 
extend into a leisurely stroll around the 





A railroad runs through the famous under- 

ground passage of Posthumia, near Trieste, 

Italy. The passage is 25 miles long and is 
rich with geological formations. 








globe. Before him rose a picture of blue 
water, of long lazy days, of whimsical side 
jaunts into queer harbors, and all the mys- 
tical, glamourous possibilities that attend 
the path of the carefree adventurer. 

“And that,” the broker concluded, “seems 
to be all.” He handed Grayson the long 
typewritten list. “The papers on all these 
items are in my deposit vaults, and you 
can get them tomorrow and have them 
transferred to your own.” 

Grayson felt like an inattentive school- 
boy as he realized that most of the careful 
explanation and advice had not even been 
heard. He gave: the list a perfunctory 
glance and put it in his pocket. 

“Is it all clear to you?” demanded Gordon. 

“I’m not sure that it is,” said Grayson 
with a sheepish grin, “but it’s as clear as 
it-ever will be.” 

The broker looked at him sharply. 

“Just that,? Grayson answered the un- 
spoken question. 

“Are you crazy, man?” 

“Not crazy enough to spend my life 
grubbing for more money when there’s 
fun to be had in the world. Finance is a 
good game for men like you. Weil, play 
it.” He tossed over the letter from Hark- 
ness. “Read that,” he said, “and you'll 
have my program for the next six months 
or more. After that I follow the trail of 
the thistle-down—where the wind bloweth.” 

Gordon read the letter, then laid it on 
the desk and looked at the other in ap- 
parent distress. “A big fortune can’t be 
left to look out for itself,’ he expostulated. 
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“There are enough tangles in your Ne\.\j, 
copper interests alone to keep an 3; 
man busy for two years. Who is to 
the markets and take advantage o| 
overnight movements that are like|, 
oceur at any time? Who is to do « 
the thousand-and-one things that ar 
ways coming up in a scattered estat, 
this?” 

“You are.” 

“1?” Gordon stared in amazement. 

“Of course. Draw up what pape: 
need to enable you to handle my 
as if they were your own, and leave m 
to play for a while.” 

The broker eyed Grayson with 4 
pression dangerously near contemp' 
picked up Ashcroft’s ornate weapon 
lay on the flat desk between then 
long forefinger followed the delicat: 
ery on the hilt. “A scabbarded ste: 
said bitterly. “That’s what a fortu 
in the hands of a man like you. 
with that huge basis to build on, you 
be a real power in the financial w 
10 years. Why can’t such things c 
men who know how to use them? 
hands your plaything fortune, lik: 
plaything sword, would become”—h 
ged at the hilt—‘‘a weapon!” 


Hé tugged in vain. The glittering 
did not flash out to complete the 
After a moment he gave up the att 
and turned to Grayson with a rueful 
“Forgive my heroics, old man,” he « 
gized. “I’ve been dealing in other ): 
money for a good many years, wi 
accumulating very much of my ow: 
rather got on my nerves to see you 
different to an opportunity I’d gi) 
eyes for.” 

He walked over to the window and 
watching the crowds in the street 
with an air of dreamy abstraction. 

“But you'll do it, Charlie,” urged Gray 
son. “Name your own salary or percentas 
or whatever arrangement you want. !'m 
sick for freedom. The mere idea of taking 
up such a burden appalls me.” 

The broker did not reply. 

“Of course you will,” persisted Grayson. 
“I want to answer Harkness tonight! 
tell him I'll be aboard the Rosario withi 
a week. 

Gordon returned to his chair and | 

at the other uneasily. There was a curiou 
jerky note in his voice when he spok« 
I suppose so,” he muttered. “Yes, 
you insist, [Pll take charge of al! 
properties and handle them as i! 
were my own.” 

“Good old Charlie!” exulted Fredd) 

““As if they were my own,” said G 
again, in so strange a voice that 
started in-surprisé, 

The broker was leaning forward « 
desk, supporting his head on his left 
the other drawing aimless figures « 
blotter. He seemed to be in a deep 
Suddenly he dropped the hand whic! 
cealed his face and folded his ar! 
the desk. “As if they were my ow! 
repeated thickly. “They will be m) 
before I get through.” 

His face was colorless and as \v: 
expression as a blank wall. The pu) 
his eyes had contracted to the 
pin-heads. 

“Gordon, you are ill!” Grayson hu 
to his friend’s side and laid a hand 0! 
arm. The broker gazed at the biotte: 
unseeing eyes, evidently oblivious 0! 
other’s presence, 

“I left the Brixton Lode and the | nd 
vetter timbef lI@mds out of the list. ' 
went on in a leaden monotone, “and |< 
didn’t miss. them, though they’re worth he!! 
a million. Give me a year, and % 

“Jimmie! Jimmie!” called Grayson v |" 
ly. The office boy appeared at the co”! 
with suspicious promptness. “Run to Doc! 
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Riake’s office at the end of the hall and 
tell him to come here at once. Something 
has happened to Mr. Gordon.” 

The droning voice had ceased, and Gor- 
don sat huddled over his folded arms, his 
vacant eyes fixed on the blotter before him. 
Presently his body sagged gently forward, 
and Grayson eased him down on the desk 
‘ust as the portly doctor hurried into the 
room. 

“Huh! The man seems to be drugged!” 
exclaimed Blake after timing the pulse and 
drawing back the lids from the closed eyes. 
“Did you see him swallow anything? Is he 
in trouble? Could this be an attempt at 
suicide?” 

lo all of these questions the young mil- 
lionaire returned an emphatic negative. 


“Syicide is ridiculous,” he asserted. “Charlie 


Gordon has no troubles that I know of, and 
up to 10 minutes ago he seemed in excellent 
spirits. Then he suddenly began to look 
so queerly and to talk such nonsense that 
] knew something was wrong. So I sent 
for you.” 

“What sort of nonsense?” 

Grayson felt his face flush hotly. “Just 
—just nonsense,” he answered lamely. 

Doctor Blake favored him with a curi- 
ous glance. “Huh!” he grunted again. 
“Help me carry your friend down to my 
office and PU try to bring him out of this. 
Looks to me like a rather heavy dose of 
some drug; but I don’t place it. Might be 
a hemp derivative. Take hold of his 
shoulders, will you.” 

Together they carried the limp form 
down the hall and deposited it on a couch 
in the doctor’s office. “Now clear out,” 
ordered Blake. “Go back to your office and 
if |] want you, Pll send for you. My assist- 
ant can give me any help I need. Your 
friend ought to be able to talk more 
‘nonsense’ to you in half an hour.” It was 
evident that the doctor was not pleased 
by the evasion of his question. 

Back in his office Grayson paced the 
floor restlessly, waiting for the doctor’s 
message.. He was deeply’ disturbed. 
Mingled with his wneasiness over Gordon’s 
condition was another and more poignant 
distress, Those toneless, muttered words 
were surely but the wanderings of delirium, 
yet he struggled in vain to dismiss them 
from his mind. Carefully he examined the 
list of properties which Gordon had given 
him. There was no mention of the Brixton 
Lode, nor did the name of Undervetter ap- 
pear. The words meant nothing to him, yet 
somehow the delicate fabric of his faith 
was shattered. 

In an effort to crowd out the ugly suspi- 
cions that lurked in the dark corners of his 
brain, he picked up the letter from Jerry 
Harkness and read it anew; but the magic 
of the dream had vanished. The care-free, 
gold-laden voyager of his recent visions 
fadded, and he saw in his stead an indo- 
lent fool, loitering a thousand miles from 
his duty, the legitimate prey of rascals 
at home and abroad. 

rhe door opened and Gordon stepped 
into the room, showing only by a slight 
pallor, the effects of his late experience. 
Beside him was the mystified Blake. “Never 
saw a case like it,” exclaimed the latter. 
“He was conscious 10 minutes after you 
left, before I had really done anything for 
him. Half an hour ago I would have sworn 
he was drugged, and yet the symptoms have 
disappeared and he is positive he hasn’t 
laken anything. Tl confess that I don’t 
~ rstand it.” He went away, shaking his 
Ie; d. 

Gordon walked steadily to the chair he 
had oceupied during his long talk. “It’s 
queer, Fred,” he said; “but I have only 
the most confused memories of anything 
that happened after you asked me to take 
charge of your properties. I don’t know 
what happened to me, but I’m clear as a 
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bell now. Tell ame where we left off and 
we'll go on from there.” 

A feeling of shame for his suspicions 
swept over Grayson as he looked into those 
clear gray eyes and felt again the charm 
of that strong, dependable personality. Yet 
he felt that he must dispel his-doubts once 
and for all. “You were advising me to 
check up the list—mentioned something 
about omissions,” he said mendaciously. 
“I don’t find here any record of the Under- 
vetter timber lands or the Brixton Lode. 
Were they what you referred to?” He 
held his breath as he waited for the other’s 
reply. 

The broker’s eyes shifted and his face 
grew crimson. Then, in an instant, he 
regained control of himself. “That must 
have been it,” he agreed quietly. “I noticed 
that those two properties were not sched- 
uled and intended speaking of them. Of 
course the papers are in the vaults with 
the others. When do you expect to sail?” 

With an effort Grayson held his voice to 
a casual tone. “That is hard to say. You 
urged the duties of the millionaire so 
strongly that I may not go at all.” 

At that tense moment, through the half- 
open door of the private office sounded the 
click of the railing gate and a chuckle. 
With the distressed office boy at his heels, 
Saul Ashcroft, the curio dealer, waddled in. 

“Gimme that sword,” he cried, and made 
a dive for the weapon. “You missed a bar- 
bain,” he jeered at Grayson. “That snicker- 
snee was made for Mustapha the First, who 
was sultan of Turkey about 200 years be- 
fore Abdul Hamid. It’s a trick affair— 
hasn’t any blade. It’s a sort of over- 
grown hypodermic. If you try to un- 
sheath it, and grip it the way a man 
naturally would if he was used to handling 
weapons, a little needle comes out and 
shoots your hand full of dope.” 

“That’s it!” exclaimed Grayson. 
explains it!” 

“They call it some double- jointed name 
that means ‘The Blade of Truth,’ and from 
the time of Mustapha down to the day it 
was stolen it has been used by the sultans 
of Turkey to test their bodyguard. 

“They made each new man try to draw 
the blade, and after he got his shot of 
dope they listened to what he had to say. 
If there were any nice little assassination 
plots in his mind he would literally talk 
his head off for that’s the way the stuff 
worked. The thing he had been carefully 
guarding against telling was the very thing 
he would blurt out when the drug got into 
his system. The sultan would do the rest.” 

Gordon turned a troubled gaze on Gray- 
son. “The tale sounds fishy, of course,” he 
said; “but I remember handling that sword 
and I don’t remember much after that. 
Did I——? 

Grayson met his eyes fairly. “Yes, 
Charlie” he said with deliberate meaning, 
“you did.” 

The curio dealer was so excited that his 
fat hands shook. “By George!” he ejacu- 
lated. “I’ve a good mind to try dickering 
with the Turkish government. For the 
purpose it was made for, this thing is 
worth—if’s worth—a hundred thousand 
properties scattered from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, of the many men to whom he must 
dollars !” 

Grayson thought of the future, 
give some measure of trust. 

“TI will give you a hundred thousand for 
it,” he said quietly. 

“You?” 

“It appears that I am to be a sultan of 
finance.” He shot a swift glance at the 
shamefaced broker. “I shall need it more 
than Abdul Hamid.”: 
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Ed Gurley, a Wayne county, N. C., farmer, 
has four sons. He named them William, 
Bill, John and Johnny. 















MEN and WOMEN 


in business retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to your neighbors. Easy 
to sell monthly $250 to $500 worth of 
flavors, spices, soaps, toilet prepara- 
tions, veterinary and poultry products, 
etc. Over 150 different daily necessi- 
ties. No selling experience required— 
we show you how. Low prices. Big 
values. SEND COUPON TODAY! 


W.T. RAWLEIGH CO. Det: 20PAT 
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For Your HOME 


No matter where you live you 
can have the convenience of 
instant gas heat. The new 
Sunshine Radiant Heater 
makes and burns its own gas. 
Costs less than 1% cents an 
hour. Easily carried — 
room to room. Better 

coal or wood. No biging or 
installation expense 

No ashes, Nosmoke, F sas mg 
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Kansas City, Mo. y Soe Tas Sows 
Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 
trial of my mild, soothing, 
Send no money—just write me—a postal willdo. Address 
make my 
with thee Artificial Ear 


factory price, Fully guaranteed. verter We open. Big 
FRE Can be cured. Write me to- 
E TRI guaranteed treatment that 
DR. CANNADAY, Eczema Specialist 
—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
* and “night. “They ows da 


Sunsnine Sune HEATER Company, | cf seers’ roseies. son, 
Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritis, Milk Crust, 
day and I will send you a free 
will prove it, Stops the itching and heals permanently. 
141 PARK SQ., SEDALIA, MO. 
self hear after being deaf for 26 years, 
«noises 





} sees them. W 
will iy tell you « true 
El I ast deaf and how fous 
pouhear. Address Medicated Ear,Drum 


. P. WAY, Artificial Ear DrumCo. (Inc.) 
9 Hoffman Bidg., 2589 Weedward. Detroit, Mich. 


Leg Trouble 


Marvelous Viscose Method discovered in Eu- 
rope heals old leg sores without pain. Puts 
you on your feet so you can walk and work. 
Save this advertisement if you want to stop 
painful, aching varicose veins, or swollen leg 
trouble. Send for a FREE BOOK. Learn 
how to heal leg sores and prevent them, 


P. A. VISCOSE CO. 
1038 So. Alvarado St. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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rape Gumlets, Candy Mints, ete., 
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ACHES? PAINS? 


Try this FREE 85 cent Bottle 


If you wake up feeling tired, head 
dull, tack aching, joints stiff, muscles 
sore, weak all over— 

If you were in and out of bed half a 
dozen times last night— 

If congested kidneys, irritated blad- 
der, rheumatic pains and aches are mak- 
ing you feel “old” and miserable— 

Send this notice for our new book 
“Feeling 20 Years Younger.” If you 
send 10 cents—to pay part of mailing 
expense—we will send you a full size 
85 cent bottle of The Williams Treat- 
ment by paid Parcel Post—for you to 
use. All charges paid by us. Nothing 
will be sent.C. O. D. Write The Dr. D. 
A. Williams Co., Dept. HC-13, P. O. 
Block, East Hampton, Conn. 
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Shirt Business 


Make 
Hereis a splendid c step in- 
toa high-class Soliaee Theis me hewn ca 


ital—without 
aay week. Represent Sinclair make 
Co. Callev tag = Showfin- 
est selection of king 
rns and high quality fabrics. 
~——S fitting sleeves, shoulders 
4 collars. W factory price a 
‘Amesing how quiekly y 
ders. Soon you yf have a va thriving® 
business that pays big, steady pro! 
$85 Weekly! 
Men or wome eon — we show you how to 
make money in on rfnepines business. 
supply ev 4 hay 


CLAIR MFG. CO., Dept. 
339 N. AIR MFG. Street, Chicasoperai yrs 


PIMPL 


Cleared Up—often in 24 hours. To prove 
you ca. be rid of Pimples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the face or body, 


Barbers’ Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, 
Olly or Shiny Skin, ‘stm ply send me ri name and address 
—no cost—no obligation. CLEAR-TONE tried and 
tested in over 100,000 cases—used like toilet water—is sim- 
magical in = - results. You can repay the favor by 
ling your friends; if not, thelossismine. WRITE TODAY. 


E. S. GIVENS, 420 Chemical Bidg.. Kansas City, Mo. 
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,Get Your Photo Made Up witha ‘ 
[aa Mirror! Novel and Original— 
— Photo on one side, Mirror on reverse sise. 
Send negative & sie tecenet Si for 80c. 
Roanoke Photo Finishing Co. 9-F Beil Ave.. 














USED CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL COURSES sold on repurchase 
basis. Also rented and ——— Money back guaran- 
tee Catalog free. (Courses bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 


Virgin Wool Yarn 0,2." eee 
H. A. BARTLETT; HARMONY. MAINE 


BANKRUPT and RUMMAGE SALES 322-90 PANE sane 


everything. Distributors, Dpt 170.429 W. Superior, Chicago 


AG ENT BIG MONEY! Fast selling llne beau- 


oe personal Christmas greeting cards. 
Dol lar box assortment sells on_ sight. 
Big commissi Free samp Doehia, Fitchburg, 


FLORIDA RESORT eeirsitcs, soara'& Room $10 Week. 
CH. BOOSTROM, LYNN HAVEN, FLORIDA 
INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED s.io"Kbaw risnER 


. CO., 168 ENRIGHT AVENUE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 























Most Helpful Teacher’s Magazine 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
Over 100 pages each month of practi- 

cal aids, seasonable material, and in- 

spiring articles for teachers of all 
grades. A famous painting in full 
colors appears on the cover each is- 
sue with study outlines in the maga- 
zine. Hundreds of usefulillusgrations 
for blackboard, seat and construction 
work; suggestions for entertainments 
and recreation. Many helpful depart- 
ments—Primary Methods and De- 
vices; Suggestions for Grammar 
Grades; Poems; Teacher’s Help- 
One-Another Club; Book Reviews; 
Answers to Queries; etc. Each num- 

ber crammed full of helpful material 

















——— to both teacher and pupil. We offer 
4 SPECIAL REDUCED PRICE: 
Normal Instructor-Primary Nos. 
The Pathfinder, 52!tcsues . . Only © 
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League of Nations at Work : 


ITH the coming of the eighth 
VV session of the League of Na- 

tions assembly there had 
been many opinions newly expressed 
about that international organization. 
Some said the league has proved to be 
no good. Others pronounced it the 
greatest force for good in the world 
today. 

Enrique Villegas of Chile, new presi- 
dent of the council, told the assembly 
in an opening address that the efforts 
of the league in the last year were 
centered on the “prevention of war.” 
This included efforts to bring about dis- 
armament, which he pronounced “only 
apparently slow.” The slowness, he ex- 
plained, was inspired by prudence, a 
necessary condition for final success. 


In spite of the failure of the tripartite 
limitation of naval armaments confer- 
ence, and the failure of the league’s dis- 
armament attempts last winter and 
spring, both France and Germany an- 
nounced in advance that the subject of 
disarmament would still be pushed. 
And they were solidly backed up by all 
the small nation members. The new 
president, Alberto Guani, was from one 
of these small states, Uruguay, and in 
his inaugural address to the represent- 
atives of 48 different nations in the as- 
sembly hall at Geneva he predicted in- 
creasing power for the little fellows. 

Has the league prevented war? 

There are-two sets of answers to 
that question. Militarists ands com- 
munists, enemies of the league, assert 
that its efforts in this direction have 
been powerless and ludicrous. They 
cite the followirtig dangerous interna- 
tional disputes in which the league 
over-prudently kept its hands off: The 
seizing of Vilna by the Poles; the bom- 
bardment of Corfu by the Italians; the 
occupation of the Ruhr; granting of the 
Mosul oil fields to Great Britain; 
Egypt’s appeals against British force, 
and China’s appeal against British in- 
tervention. 

Among the problems still hanging 
fire, which they say the league will 
avoid, are the dispute between Italy 
and Jugoslavia; the Russian-British 











—Cartoon fa Washington News. 
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trouble; the old difficulties of ;),. 
Rhineland and the union of German, 
and Austria. 

On the other side the league’s fric 
point with pride to the settlement os 
the Greece-Bulgaria crisis in 1925. V}).; 
trouble was in the Balkans, “the pow- 
der barrel-of Europe,” and fighting |), 
already begun, which threatened 4) 
other general war. They cite, to 
progress of reconciliation bety 
France and Germany—which took 
form recently of another 10,000 wit! 
drawn from the army of occupation. 

“Peace,” declared M. Briand, a | 
iant worker in the league, “is hari 
to wage than war. It imposes 1 
thankless tasks.” 

The cighth session of the assem)l) 
began under unfavorable auspices. | 
tripartite naval conferenee had just 
failed. While it was not a league af- 
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League Headquarters at Geneva 





fair it was trying to do league v 
and it met in Geneva. Then Lor 
Cecil, a wheel-horse of the league s 
its birth, and a recipient of the Wi! 
peace prize, resigned because he 
not in agreement with his governmen 
Also Henri de Jouvenel, another power 
in the league, had just resigned because 
of the attitude of his government | 
ward the league—a disposition to re 
gard it as a last desperate resort, he 
said, when the old diplomacy ha 
failed. 

It looked a little dark for the | 
pects of general peace, but no soo! 
had the eighth session met than Pola 
and Holland, two of the aggressi 
small nations, launched a program {to 
outlaw war. They were backed up by 
Japan. They called up the Geneva pro 
tocol of 1924 in which members would 
agree to wage no war of aggressi0! 
and to refuse help to any nation \ 
ing such a war. In 1924 the protoco! 
was esteemed a little too advanced, |! 
not chimerical, and was not u! 
There has been a Locarno pact since 
that time, and peace talk is easier. 


So bold has the league become in 
tacking problems of war and peace !)1:! 
it has even cast a thoughtful glan: 
toward the old Tacna-Arica quarre! 
between Chile and Peru. With a Soul! 
American president at the head of bot! 
the council and the assembly the co 
ditions seemed favorable to make ‘!' 
attempt. It was suggested by Presid 
Villegas who remarked that he co! uld 
see no reason why the league sh uld 
not interest itself with problems 0u'- 
side of Europe. The leading French 
member of the council stated that t)' 
Latin-American states had only +? 
bring up any questions they cared ‘0 
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and the council “will be only too glad 
to interest itself in the amicable set- 
tiement of these.” If the league can 
unravel that tangle it will ceftainly 
enhance its prestige. 

But the league is not concerned ex- 
clusively with war and peace. It has 
been backing to the best of its ability 
world-wide humanitarian movements. 
Washburn Child, former ambassador to 
Italy, declared the league was a‘ politi- 
cal failure, but that “it has social and 
economic assets worth saving.” This 
is the part, he said, which has to do 
not with preventing war “but with 
building peace.” 

In the session last year a slavery con- 
vention was signed by 20 powers—a 
step toward the complete abolition of 
slavery on the earth. Through the 
gathering of extensive data, and by 


-_ 
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other means, the league has combated 
the white slave traffic; has sought to 
eradicate diseases and improve health 
conditions; has aided in extending re- 
lief to stricken peoples; has labored at 
the solution of industrial problems, and 
has furthered the settlement of dis- 
putes, political and other, by arbitra- 
tion. It seeks a general enlightenment 
and betterment of the world. 

If the league, said one writer, only 
gave the peoples of the world a chance 
to state their grievances it would still 
be useful. The league has been called 
the great clearing house of the world’s 
public opinion—a sort of open court 
where the nations may resort with their 
complaints and demands and at least 
get°a hearing and ample discussion. 
That in itself, in the general judgment, 
makes the league worth preserving. 











Popularity of Diesel Engine 


propelled by means of wind on 
sails. Then came a revolution, 
and the sails gave way to steam engines 
and the propeller. During the same 
period wood gave way to iron and steel. 


Now another revolution is taking 
place and steam in its turn is giving 
way on ships to the internal combus- 
tion motor—particularly to the Diesel 
motor using oil for fuel. According to 
Lloyd’s it was during the last quarter 
that “for the first time in marine his- 
tory” the total tonnage of motor ships 
under construction was larger than that 
of steamships. In figures, the tonnage 
to be fitted with motors was 1,460,000, 
while the ships to be fitted with steam 
engines represented a tonnage of 
1,367,000. 

The Diesel oil-engine has had a re- 
markable rise and has demonstrated 
striking efficiency. It was about 1900 
that Dr. Rudolph Diesel built his first 
successful engine. Its value was not 
realized until the time of the World 
war when its usefulness was demon- 
strated on both sea and land. England 
the greatest of all shipbuilding coun- 
tries, got interested in 1913 and invited 
Diesel to that country. In crossing the 
Channel he fell overboard and was 
drowned. But the development of his 
engine went on rapidly. 

Under the treaty of Versailles Ger- 
many was forbidden to manufacture the 
Diesel engine. That only stimulated its 
manufacture in other countries, and 
the engine continued its successful 
stride. It has proved especially useful 
in driving large electric generators in 
power plants. Last year the shipping 
board, under a speefic act by congress, 
let out contracts for the replacement 
of the ‘steam engines in a number of its 
vessels by Diesel engines. English 
Plants have turned out large numbers 
of ships so powered. 


A great advantage of this motor is 
that its fuel—oil—can be stored in such 
quantities as to last for long voyages. 
Not long ago a Diesel ship from Singa- 
Pore, China, putting in at an American 
dock on the Atlantic was found to 
have plenty of oil left for its return 
journey, Oil, too, can be stored much 


Ne so many years ago ships were 





more economically than coal, using 
space not desirable for anything else— 
and it is fed by gravity instead of 
muscle, 

The steam engine using oil as a fuel 
is now common enough, and it was felt 
that quite a stride had been made in 
this replacement of coal. But now steam 
itself is being rapidly replaced—in 
spite of those geared steam turbines 
which have elicited so much praise. 

Many railroads in Europe have 
adopted the engine. Many_of the promi- 
nent railroads in the United States have 
also developed Diesels, but in every 
case they have utilized electric trans- 
mission. The Boston and Maine road, 
however, is preparing to give the direct 
drive engine a thorough try-out. It has 
ordered 20 Diesels and expects to have 
them in use within six months. Besides 
their greater efficiency these engines do 
not take time to get up steam—and they 
eliminate both smoke and noise. 





HOW SNAKES LAY EGGS 


Egg-laying snakes, unlike birds, do not 
lay an egg each day until the laying is com- 
pleted. As a rule, all the eggs laid by an 
oviparous snake in any given season are 
laid within a very short period. 

The U. S. Biological Survey says a python 
measuring about 28 feet in length laid about 
100 eggs in one day. In the case of a little 
ring-necked snake it was observed that in 
every instance except two all the eggs were 
deposited within one day. This species of 
snake lays only from three to eight eggs. 

“As a general_rule,” says the New York 
Zoological Park, “oviparous snakes lay all 
their eggs at one time, or in one day, 
though occasionally we have noted them 
to lay some one day, and some more the 
following day. Laying one egg a day might 
prove inconvenient for the python, which 
frequently lays from 30 to 40 eggs. The 
chicken snake and like species usually lay 
eight to 14 eggs.” 





BOUGHT FIVE ACRES MINUS SIX ACRES 

O. M. Cheeseman, of Coffeyville, Kans., 
attended a delinquent tax sale and pur- 
chased a tract of land. The description of 


the purchased land read: “five acres, less 
2 1/2 acres, less 3 1/2 acres.’ When Cheese- 
man tried to locate the property he found 
he was short of land. Now he is trying to 
get a refund since the mistake in the de- 
scription was made by an assessor several 
years ago. 
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eating stoves. 
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shipments. 30-day free 
trial. 360-day test. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 26 
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for FREE book. 
Kalamazoo Stove Co, 
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961 Rochester Avenue 
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to $90 a Week! 
Get wn on this big money-making un- 
crowded industry. lagree to train youat 
home in your spare time so that within e 
few months you can cash in to the tune of 
to $90 aweek. I guarantee you can 
learn. There’s a shortage of auto pain 
OWN YOUR OWN BUSINESS 
It’s. a cinch to be your own boss. Little orno 
capital needed. I give you 13 big working 
outfita without extra charge. Get my FRE 
iligstrated booklet. No obligation. Write 
today and get to bi 


iz pay. 
American Auto Paint School 
427 S. Ashiand Ave. Dep. 167, Chicago 
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Now? 









Why suffer with painful or irritating 
pile? WHYTE-FOX Ointment guaran- 
tees to relieve. At druggists and barbers, 
Send nd add: 
Semple Free Sent vow nome end adéron ond 


Y LUCKY TIGER REMEDY COMPANY 
Dept. 290 Kansas City, Mo. 










at 25c box. Radio GIVEN 
as per Catalog sent with | 
Salve. Write today! SENDF} 
NO MONEY, only Name 
and Address. We trust you. : 

U.S. SUPPLY CO., Dept. N-128. Greenville, Pa. 


ECZEMA 


RELUEF Don't suffer from skin troubles. 


BISMOLINE gives relief or you 

BEFORE don't pay. bb age a Aa size stbox 

on 30 day trial. F. H. Young Co., 

you PAY 36 Dorr Street, Toledo, Ohio 
{ A ] EN ! give inventors at lowest 
consistent charge, a 


service noted for results, evidenced by many well known 
Patents of extraordinary value. Book, Patent-Sense, free. 
Lacey&Lacey, 661 F St., Wash., D.C. Estab. 1869. 


Men! Women! BIG MONEY 
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selling Packard Tailored Shirts direct from factory. Experience 
unnecessary. Huge fabric assortment. Low prices. Superior work- 
manship brings tremendous repeat orders, Powerful selling outfit 


Free. Packard Mfg. Co., Dp. 850, 466W Superior,Chicago 


Ear 25 W kl spare time, writing tor newspapers 
n ee y magazines. Experience unnecessary, 


Details FREE. Press Reporting Inst., 1261, St. Louis, Mo. 


Stop Using a Truss 


Free—Trial Plapao—Free 


STUART’S PLAPAO-PADS are different from the truss, 
being mechanico-chemico applicators made self-adhesive 
purposely to hold the distended muscles securely in place. 
No straps, buckles or spring attached—cannot slip, so can- 
not chafe or préss against the pubic bone. Thousands 
have successfully treated themselves at home without hin- 
drance from work—most obstinate cases’ conquered. Soft 
as velvet—easy to apply—inexpensive. Awarded Gold 
Medal and Grand Prix. Precess of recovety is. natural. 
80 no subsequent use for truss. We prove 

it by sending Trial of Plapao absolutely 

Write name on Coupon and send TODAY. 

PLAPAO CO. 4623 Stuart Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO 
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Holmes Poem Old 


You state that a supposedly hitherto un- 
published poem by Oliver Wendell Holmes 
was found amohg some old medical papers 
at the University of Chicago, and that it 
deals with the famous fight between the 
Constitution and the Guerriere. I would 
jl e to call your attention to the fact that 
t! e “New Holmes Poem” is part of a long 
»vem ent tled “The Pilgrim’s Vision,” which 
i pperrs in the “Blue and Gold” edition ot 
ihe poct’s works published in 1862. I was 
“brour ht up on” Holmes’s poems and have 
he: rc my father read this one many times. 
—Carolyn M. Barber, Hurlock, Md. 


Animals are Pedestrians 


As I was reading an article on pedestrians 
#nd motorists in the Pathfinder an inter- 
esting but pitiful seene was recalled. It 
led my thoughts to the question, “Are not 
animals pedestrians as well as human be- 
ings?” Every day hundreds of tourists 
go over our highways. They are in such “a 
hurry to get there” that they care for 
and see nothing. Consequently hundreds 
of animals are left dead by the roadside. 
If those tourists listened after their wheels 
hit the animals they would hear horrible 
cries of pain and suffering. In a case to 
which I was a witness the pedestrian was 
a rabbit. Its mangled body was left by 
the roadside. When I was driving by after 
dark the same day my lights shone on that 
poor creature, lifeless in the road. Around 
it were six small rabbits huddled together 
as if trying to comfort one another. Their 
long ears lay flat, their heads down, and if 
animals cry those “baby” rabbits were 
crying there over a body killed not in self 
defense but in haste. Being a woman I let 
the tears come and drove carefully around 
all animals both dead and living who were 
all unmindful of the scene “up the road.” 
Just becausé our race is the stronger why 
should we “lord it over” those who are 
weaker?—Miss Frances Roberts, Duck- 
water, Nev. 


Ministers’ Daughters 

You recently had an article to the effect 
that the idea that the majority of sons of 
preachers go wrong is a myth. What about 
ministers’ daughters? Does anybody know 
of any distinguished women of America 
who are preachers’ daughters?—Rev. Otis 
Moore, St. Ansgar, Iowa. 


The Ashes of Love 
I just read your article “Love Defined” 


or “What is Love.” Well this is love: A 
woman married the loveliest man born and 
lived happily for years with him, loving 
and <doring him-as she felt she could no 
other. But alas, this lovable man died, as 
all must sooner or later, and with a few 
years of living with his ashes in an urn 
she finally found another husband whom 
she loved and adored so much that one 
stormy night after it had been drizzling 
and freezing, making the sidewalks and 
doorsteps slippery, she took the ashes of 
her former husband and sprinkled the 
steps and walk with them that her loving 
husband might not fall. That is love!—A. 
S. Schulz, Auburn, Mass. 


A Romantic Colonist 


In 1761 Baron Heinrich Wilhelm von 
Stiegel, a wealthy and romantic German, 
bought 200 acres of land and established 
the town of Hanheim, Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania, naming it after his native 
city in Germany. He established a glass 
works at Manheim, where he made the fa- 
mous Stiegel glass, and also an iron works, 


where he made the first iron stoves in 
America. His stoves had on them the 
following: “Baron Stiegel ist der Mann, 
Der den Ofen machen kann” (Baron Stiegel 
is the man who can make good stoves). 

He also made cannon for the American 
army during the Revolutionary war, using 
for this work a number of Hessians cap- 
tured by Washington at the battle of 
Trenton. Near Schaefferstown, he erected 
a large castle, whose remains are still visi- 
ble and where he entertained his friends 
with great hospitality. His castle had a 
cannon which was fired when he would 
leave for his iron works. At the sound of 
this gun his workmen would lay aside their 
tools, put on holiday attire, and proceed 
to the assembly hall where the Baron 
would be received with much ceremony 
and martial music. He traveled after the 
manner of rulers of the old world, with 
outriders and trumpeters. At last his busi- 
ness met with reverses and he was cast 
into a debtor’s prison at Lancaster where 
he languished for some years. He ended 
his days as a schoolteacher and organist in 
the Lutheran church at Brickersville. 

In the days of his affluence he erected a 
church for the Lutheran congregation at 
Manheim on condition that the congrega- 
tion pay an annual rent of one red rose. 

















I am sending you what I think is a remark- 


able freak of mature—two oaks standing 


about five feet apart, grown together like the 


famous Siamese twins—P. T. Strom, Re- 
public, Kansas. 


. ing their ladyloves. 








On a Sunday in June to this day the con- 
gregation has the “Feast of the Roses” at 
which the red rose is. presented to some 
one of the Baron’s descendants. This feast 
is a great event in Manheim. Distinguished 
speakers address the assemblage—very 
often the governor of the state. A few 
years ago the descendant who received the 
red rose was a lady from Oregon.—Atty. C. 
Hale Sipe author of “The Indian Chiefs of 
Pennsylvania,” Butler, Pa. 


Kansas Means Good Potatoes 

How did Kansas get its name? I take 
the following information from the supple- 
mentary work of Webster’s Unabridged dic- 
tionary published in 1864 by William A, 
Wheeler, M. A., Dorchester, Mass. Mr. 
Wheeler certifies that prominence has been 
given to the geography of America; and 
the principal Indian names of place, now 
in actual use, have been inserted, so far as 


it has been possible to-arrive at their mean- 
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ing with approximate correctness. [),, 
the etymological vocabulary of moi 
geographical names Mr. Wheeler 
“Many of the translations of the In 
names here given have been furnished. 
all of them examined by Henry R. Sc} 
craft, LL.D. and the Hon. J. Ham: 
Trumbull, whose high reputation and , 
known accuracy in whatever relates tv 
guage, literature, and history are a 
ficient guarantee for the correctness | 
portion. of the vocabulary. From thi 
thority we are told that “Kansas” 
Indian name meaning “smoky water”: 
said to signify “good potatoes.”—Est! 
Sharp, Winchester, Ky. 





LOVE AMONG THE LOWER ANIMALS 


Humans are not the only crea' 
on earth that make love. Most ani: 
birds and insects make love and 
by gifts, perfumes and dances in | 
the same way as humans do. 
some of the lowliest forms of ani 
life dance, sing, pose and give pres 
as part of their love affairs, says P: 
Julian S. Huxley, of Oxford Unive: 
England, who has watched the co: 
ships of many insects, birds and 
mals, 
now agree that there is not much di! 
ference between mankind and ins 
including all life between, whe 
comes to making love. 


Many insects use the delicate flo: 
and fruit perfumes to make themselve 
“appealing.” Also, many birds and ani 


Biologists and other scientists 


mals, even some snakes and other rep- 


tiles, sing love songs to their mates 
Dancing seems to be the favorite 

of showing affection among the ins: 
Spiders win their mates principally | 
dancing, by playing love tunes on 
thread of ladylove’s web, or by entic 
ing her with a choice fly carefully 
wrapped in silk. 


Although butterflies and moths are 
especially attractive because of their 
gorgeous colors they do not use color 


in their courtships. They generall) 
employ perfumes. Jarflies, crickets 
grasshoppers and frogs woo by serei:i! 
The first 
of these send out their love calls by 


thy . 
Loree 


fiddling their wings over their less. 


while the frog bellows out his 

song to Flapper Frog on the edx 
some nice pond. “Crocodile 
you remember, has long been a s) 


f 


tears,” 


nym for make-believe sympathy. ow 


naturalists tell us that the croco 
shows greater ecstasy in his lover 
ing perhaps than any other creatu 
He puffs himself up almost to the bi 
ing point and twirls himself arou: 
the water before Miss Crocodile 
the same time he bellows at thx 
of his voice and gives off a sicke! 
“perfume” of musk. * 
The prettiest courtships in all 

ture life, scientists claim, are [0 
among birds. Besides their gors 


feathers the males have many ott! 


inducements for the females. The bo 
er bird builds his elaborate bower. !' 


crane goes through a stately minut’ 


and the lesser bird of paradise has | 
fancy dress ball. Among the ruf! 
fighting Sandpiper the females do ‘ 


courting. The females of the Europ." 
warblers sometimes fight each other |’ 


a mate. The winner gets the p'”’ 
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<cPrENele 24, 66 ls 
Newspaper Views 


Louisville Times—Wouldn’t it be grand 
if some genius could only cross the um- 
prella with the homing pigeon? 








Rushville Republican—What has become 
of the old-fashioned woman who stayed at 
home Saturday afternoon because she 
couldn’t leave the bread in the oven for 
fear it would burn? 





Nashville Banner—One of the most sen- 
sational rumors afloat in this day of wild 
speculation is that the new Ford is to have 
prings. 





Florence (Ala.) Herald—When television 
becomes common we will kick about get- 
ting the wrong figure as well as the wrong 
number. 





Dallas News—The worst of it is that the 
_ fish seem to go for a vacation about the 
same time we go. 


Ohio State Journal—We imagine there 
isn’t much difference between psychoneuro- 
sis and nervousness, except in the matter of 
the bill for diagnosis. 





Topeka Capital—The old-fashioned tom- 
boy who used to do everything the boys 
did is now replaced by the flapper who 
does things no boy would think of doing. 


Louisville Times—Some women visit 
cosmeticians so frequently they actually 
look beauty-shop worn. 





; Burlington Gazette—The greatest diver- 
" sification noted on most farms is in the 
makes of automobiles. 





y Dallas Journal—Chicago millionaire who 
S attributes his success to luck says that 
" wealthy men display no more genius than 


' a lottery winner. But some men have a 
genius for being lucky. 


Florence (Ala.) Herald—Gerber, Califor- 

nia, staged a “saxophone field day” without 

- a single murder, which shows the tolerance 
. of folks in the Golden state. 


Detroit News—A man is that large irra- 
ly tional creature who is always looking for 
‘ home atmosphere in a hotel and hotel serv- 
| ice around the house. 


Syracuse Herald—Little Michael of Ru- 
)y mania has had his last spanking. Not even 
S, a queen can beat a king. 


Charlotte Observer—Free speech is al- 
ways free until it becomes libel. Then it’s 
very expensive, 





Florence (Ala.) Herald—If a woman has 
so all-fired much intuition, why does she 
ask so many questions? 


El Paso Times—The man who has no 
future is the man who always thinks the 
future is tomorrow. 


Louisville Times—If President Coolidge 
did not intend to run again, why; oh, why, 
did he put on that cowboy costume? 


Los Angeles Times—Any fisherman who 
consistently reports that he has enjoyed 
good luck is wasting his talents. He has 

4 natural gift for fiction. 





Miami News and Metropolis—The prune 
Stowers have organized for their mutual 
benefit, and the next move will probably 
tome from the boarding house brigade. 


Atlanta Constitution—Reading the motor 
+h accidents we are led to believe that this 
nan industry has the greatest turnover of any. 





Greensboro News—Senator Bruce, of 
i? Maryland, says that the 18th amendment is 
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a violation of human nature. And human 
nature seems to be violating the 18th 
amendment right along. 


Wall Street Journal—W. C. T. U. will 
soon do its best to prevent one-day flights 
to Paris and Germany. 


Portland Telegram-Press — A _ chronic 
grouch can improve his disposition and in- 
crease his popularity if he will chew the 
rag less and his food more. 





LINCOLN’S. BUSINESS SYSTEM 


Abraham Lincoln was notorious among 
his colleagues and fellow lawyers for his 
lack of business- system. He was in the 
habit of putting things in business letters 
that no careful business man would think 
of including. While he was a partner of 
Stephen T. Logan at Springfield, IL, Lin- 
coln had occasion to write to a wholesale 
store in Louisville, Ky. After notifying the 
firm as to the result of a lawsuit in which 
they were interested Lincoln added: “As 
to the real estate we cannot attend to it. 
We are not real estate agents, we are law- 
yers. We recommend that you give the 
charge of it to Mr. Isaac S. Britton, a trust- 
worthy. man, and one whom the Lord made 
on purpose for such business.” ‘ 





CONSOLATION FOR POOR PENMEN 


Dr. William Root of the University of 
Pittsburgh says that as a general rule per- 
sons of low mentality are good handwriters. 
“Intelligent people,” according to Dr. Root, 
“think 20 times faster than they can write 
and, therefore, the arm is so far behind 
the activity of the brain that the result is 
poor writing. A person low in mentality 
has nothing else to think about but the 
shaping of his letters, But it does not nec- 
essarily follow that if you are a poor pen- 
men you are intelligent or vice versa.” 


SPINAL 3 
CURVATURE 
CURED 


Mrs. Josephine Brooks of Corry, Penn., found 
a method whereby she cured herself of a Spinal 
Curvature of ten years standing. Knowing from 
her own experience the suffering of this affiic- 
tion, she is anxious to tell every sufferer from 
spinal curvature of the method that restored 
her to a life of health and usefulness. This in- 
formation is given free to all afflicted. Mrs. 
Brooks has nothing to sell and wants no money. 
She wishes to spread this good news every- 
where and wants to hear from every sufferer 
with spinal trouble. Simply send your name 
and address to Mrs. Josephine Brooks, Box 
22-VY, Corry, Penn., and you will receive the 
information by return mail, or better still: 
Write her a description of your trouble. 
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Just Showing This New Invention 
Amazes and Delights Everybody 


Over ¥% MILLION 27 
People Have Al- 
ready Used It. 20 
Million More Wait- 
ing to See It. 


Get This Big Pay Sensation NOW 
You don’t have to work for small pay any longer. Do 
what Hatfield did—made $700.00 in a few weeks’ time. 
Lots of others coining money fast. This new inven- 
tion amazes everybody. Thousands write us every week 
Wanting to see it. We need someone in this territory 
quick to handle the huge demand. This astounding 
device makes everybody his own optician—tells in two 
seconds’ time, scientifically, just what glasses are need- 
ed. No license or experience required. Free Sample 
offer—Big Cash Bonus, Free Auto and other wonder- 
ful opportunities. Write quick—territory going fast, 


TRUE-FIT OPTICAL CO. 











Study Current Events 


The study of current events is yearly becoming more popu- 
lar. The leading schools have adopted this study as a perma- 
nent branch of instruction, while literary and reading circles 
generally consider current-events the r most important work. 
The Pathfinder was the first paper to receive general recogni- 
tion and is still considered the “best means” for this interesting 
study. Itis the only news review that is truly comprehensive. 
Coming as it does from the nation’s capital, ithas many sour- 
ces of information not available in other places. It covers 
every week many interesting subjects that are skipped by the 
rest or taken second-hand. In adopting the Pathfinder you will 
have the satisfaction of knowing you are getting the original. 


The Cost of the Pathfinder in Packages I$ 


ic A COPY PER WEEK 


No order accepted for less than $1 or less than S copies 


2 Copies for 20 weeks 
$ Coo Will 13 Copies for 10 weeks 
20 Copies for 3 weens 
erat Buy 100 Copies for 1 ‘week 
Club subscriptions delivered on Wednesday each 
week preceding date of issue 


Orders for more than 5 copies a week accepted for any num- 
ber of weeks, providing total cost of same exceeds $1.00. 
Papers in packages of 5 or more will be mailed to different 
addresses. Subscriptions to individual addresses will not be 
accepted at the package rate. We furnish sample copies (one 
week) for introductory purposes Free. Teachers should write 
fo samples and helpful current events circular or order today. 

PA 


CO., Washington, D. C. 

















1445 W. Jackson Bivd., Dpt. MJ9, Chicago, IM. 


Match Your Coat and Vest 


With New Trousers. FREE SAMPLE 
DON’T DISCARD YOUR OLD SUIT. Wear 
the coat and vest another year by getting new 
trousers to match. Tailored to your measure. 
With 90,000 patterns to select from we can 
match almost any pattern. Send vest or sam- 
ple of cloth today, and we will submit FREE 
best match obtainable. 

AMERICAN MATCH PANTS CO. 
Dept. L.S. 6 W. Randolph St.. Chicago, Ill. 


ATENT Write for our Guide Book, 
“HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT” and 
“RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK” sent Free. Send model 

or sketch and description of at invention for 
Inspection and Instructions EE. Reasonable 
terms. Victor J. Evans & Co..850 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


40% COMMISSION §:!::5.222"4 
at knock-out prices. Part or full time. Free outfit Z. 


PROCESS SERVICE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 


Making Sparkling Glass Name and Number Plates, Checkerboards, 
Signs. Big book and sample free. E. Palmer.546.Wooster, Ohio 


WH $10. NO MORE, Buys option 5,000 bu. 
wheat, corn. Possibility large PROF- 

ITS. Particulars FREE. Write TO- 

DAY. GRAIN TRADERS SERV- 
FA ICE, 22 Quincy, Chicago, Ul. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
New York, N. Y., August 31, 1927. 
The Board of Directors have declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of one and three-quarters per cent (1-%%) on 
the Cumulative 7% Preferred Stock of this Company, and 
a@ regular quarterly dividend of one and one-half per cent 
(1-%%) on the Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock of this 
Company, for the current quarter, payable October 15th, 
1927, to holders of record at the close of business October 12, 
1927. Cheeks will be mailed. Transfer books will not close, 
OWEN SHEPHERD, Vice-President & Treasurer. 


Kidney, Bladder, 
Prostate Trouble 


If you suffer pain or inconvenience from 
these troubles, you should write for free infor- 
mation about the amazing treatment known as 
Rudolph’s Prostatis, which is a simple Home 
Treatment that is fully guaranteed. 

This information may be of untold value to 
you and obligatesyou in noway. Writ® today to 


W. B. WAY CO., 18 WESTOVER ARCADE, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
A $1.00 Pair 


T 
FREE Jo 


iF YOU HAVE 


Rheumatism 


Also a free trial of 
Rheum-Alterative. 
Drafts are worn on 
the feet but are used 
for the pain of rheumatism in muscles and 
joints by their counter irritant influence 
through the great foot pores. Thousands have 
written us about their recovery. Send name to- 
day and give the Drafts a trial. If satisfied with 
the benefit send me one dollar. If not, keep 
your money. You decide. A splendid new 
booklet on Rheumatism, illustrated with plates, 
comes with the Drafts. -Write today. Send 
né money. FREDERICK DYER COMPANY, 
Suite 374, Dyer Building, Jackson, Michigan. 













































Maid—You know that old vase you said 
had been handed down from generation 
to generation? 

Mistress (anxiously )}—Yes. 

Maid—Well, this generation has drop- 
ped it. 


“Why are you angry at John?” 

“Well, you’d be angry, too. He put his 
arms around me and told me everything 
he touched today seemed to be wrong.” 


Miss Nutley—Of course, I’m greatly hon- 
ored by your proposal, but as I don’t be- 
lieve in tying myself to one man, I must 
refuse you. 

Rejected Male—Well, if I organize a syn- 
dicate, would you consider our offer? 








Mrs. Murphy (to minister’s wife) —My ole 
man ain’t reely got no religion, as you might 
say, but I have heard him say that his sym- 
pathies lie with yer husband.—London 
Humorist. 








Simp—We got a new baby at our house. 
Sap—Didya turn in the old one? 


He—And when you go back home I want 
you to think of me every evening at nine 
o’clock, darling. 

She (absently)—Make it 9:15, can’t you? 
I promised to think of that nice boy at 
Seaview at nine! 

“Who is the agent for these apartments?” 
asked the prospective tenant. 

“IT can let the apartments, ma’am,” re- 
plied the man standing at the door. 

“Are the rents reasonable?” 
“Yes, ma’am.” 

“What sort of janitor have you?” 
“A very good one, ma’am.” 

“Is he polite and attentive?” 
“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Honest?” 


“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Doesn’t he ever steal from’ the parcels 
of groceries or other things left in his 
charge gor the tenants?” 

“Never. A politer, more 
honester man never lived.” 

“['m delighted to hear that! 
he now?” 

“[’'m him, ma’am,’ 


attentive, 


Where is 


Love-sick Youth—May I marry your 
daughter? 

“Her” Mother—Marry 
The poor child is too young. 
never touched a revolver yet. 


my daughter? 
She has 


“It is extraordinary that Mrs. Jenks can 
never see any faults in her children,” ob- 
served Mrs. Smith. 

“Mothers never can,” 
band. 

“What an absurd idea, James! So like a 
man. [I’m sure I should see faults in our 
children at once—if they had any.” 


remarked her hus- 


The World war was going on. The Ger- 
mans had been steadily sending over huge 
clouds of gas. 


During the night, after 


much effort, the white American troops 
were finally relieved by a regiment of 
negroes. The amazement of the Germans 
next morning turned to utter consternation 
and the following message was sent to the 
rear: “We have gassed the Americans until 
they are black in the face, but still they 
fight.” 


“I told you not to go swimming.” 

“But the other boys p-pushed me in!” 

“Then how is it that your clothes aren’t 
wet?” 

“Well, when they said they were goin’ to 
push me in, I took ’em off!” 


Lady—How much are these chickens? . 
Butcher—A dollar and a half, ma’am. 
Lady—Did you raise them yourself? 
Butcher—Yes, they were $1.25 yesterday. 


“IT was 4000 feet high,” said the boasting 
aviator,’ when my engine stopped and a 
wing support broke. Faster and faster I 
came down; every second I expected the 
end.” 

“What happened?” asked a_ breathless 
listener. 

“Fortunately I fell on a rubber plant.” 


“Give me three pounds of insect powder.” 

“Do you want to take it with you?” 

“Well, yes. You don’t expect me to bring 
the bugs here do you?” 


Customer—I would like to purchase a 
present for my wife’s birthday. 

Clerk—Would you be interested in some- 
thing in silk stockings? 

Customer—Well, let’s get this present 
matter out of the way first. 


Ist Vacationer—Where are the shower 
baths? 

2nd Vacationer—I don’t know. 
been here three weeks. 


I’ve only 


“Didn’t that lawyer know 
movie star?” 

“Hadn’t the least suspicion. Why, he 
offered to get me my divorce without any 
publicity.” 


you were a 


Tramp—Kin I cut ‘your grass for a meal, 
Lady? 
Lady of the House—Yes, but you needn’t 


bother cutting it; eat 
ground, 


it right off the 


A Scotchman applied for a position as 
deputy sheriff, and the question was asked 
him: “Suppose you saw a crowd congre- 
gated at a certain point on your beat, how 
would you disperse it quickly and with the 
least trouble?” 

“T would pass the hat,” said the knowing 
Scotty. 


George—My dear, I tell you I was setting 
up with a sick friend. 

Minnie—How many did you set up be- 
fore he got sick? 


Little Ethelbert was watching with won- 
der and interest a nickel-a-look telescope 
standing on a public square and pointed at 
the sky. As one man was taking a look all 
eyes were turned to a “falling star” which 





FORTIFICATIONS NEEDED 


Boston Transcript 











Give me a house by the side of the road 
Where Ill be a friend to man. 

He'll eat his lunch on my lawn and leave 
Cracker boxes and sardine can; 

He’ll ruin my shrubs, my flowers steal, 
On my orchard he’ll make a raid. 

Yes, give me a house by the side of the road 
—And a barbed-wire 


left a momentary trail of bright 
“Oh!” exclaimed the little fellow. 
he shoot good?” 


“T want to enlist in the tanks,” ann 
the applicant at the recruiting stati; 
“Why so keen about the tanks?” 

the sergeant in charge. 
“Oh,” said the applicant modest], 
a pretty good swimmer.” 


“Tell the janitor to put up notic: 
no book agents are to be admitted 
building,” said the publisher. 

“But you have just advertised fo: 
to sell our new work,” protested t! 
retary. 

“Of course I want to try the ap; 
out. If a man could be stopped by 
thing like that, what good would 
to us?” 


“[’m thinking of a trip to Europ: 

“Really, old man, you can’t afford | 
You’re not accustomed to that so 
thing.” 

“I merely said I was thinking of 
can afford to think, can’t I?” 

“No; that’s what I meant. 
accustomed to thinking.” 


You’r 


“Do you guarantee this bullet-proo: 
to turn all bullets?” 

“Certainly, sir. If not we will retu 
money.” 


Try this one on your girl—Get her | 
“Stewed prunes” with her eyes closei 
easy. 


“Oh, Harry, a strange man tried {: 
with me this morning.” 
“He was a strange man, all right. 








The Nesitin—t0pei my hand, sir. Your 
pocket knife has been changed into « gold 
watch, and now I am going to change it back. 

Gentleman—Never mind. Leave it. as it fs 
I prefer it that way—Berlin Illust) 
Zeitung. 








“I’m wearing my new gown this « 
Where do you think we should go? 
“Swimming.” 


“Tell your wife not to worry ab 
deafness, as it is merely an indicati 
advancing years.” 

“Would you mind telling her yours: 
doctor?” 


Judge (to prisoner)—How long is i! 
you appeared in a police court before’ 

Prisoner—Twenty years, your honor 

Judge—And where were you ai! 
time? 

Prisoner—In prison. 


“So you're getting married? To whom” 


“To Mary.” She’s a*lovely gir! and 
think she’s’very economic.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“Well, she’s always trying to reduce °* 
penses. When I go to see her, every ©" 
ning, she puts out the light, and she '" 
sists that we both sit on the same chai! 
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Chronic Asthma and 
Cough for 15 Years 


Entirely Rid of It Now. Cough Gone. 
Relieved in One Week. 


A letter written by Mrs. Ellen “Wilson, 
Irving, [ll., has a real message for asthma and 
pronc chitis *sufferers. Mrs. Wilson writes: 

{ first contracted asthma 26 years ago. For 
the past 15 years, I have had chronic asthma 


and a very bad bronchial cough. I tried all 
ki yf medicine, obtaining a little temporary 
‘put no real improvement I coughed so 


nard | became very weak, and had severe pains. 
in November, 1924, I began taking Nacor, and 
in le thah one week [ was very muc h re- 
jieved. By February _my cough and asthma 
were entirely gone. Now (March 18, 1925), 
1 do not need any medicine, and have no 
asthma at all. I am feeling fine, have had no 
colds to speak of all winter, and weigh more 
than I have for the last five years.”’ 
you will enjoy reading many other letters 
fro m people who have recovered after years of 
ering from asthma, bronchitis and Severe 
chronic coughs, and have had no return of the 
uble. These letters, and also an interesting 
~ okie tt giving information of vital importance 
about these diseases, will be sent free by 
Nacor Medicine Co., 544 State Life Bidg., 
indianapolis, Ind. No matter how serious your 
case. write today for this free information. It 
may point the way back to health for you, as 
it has for thousands of others. 


Stomach Sufferers 
Trial Treatment FREE 


Ninety-three percent of human ailments origi- 
nate in the stomach. To neglect your stomach 
trouble is to court danger. Dr, Marcella’s 
Stomach Treatment overcomes ‘indigestion, 
dyspepsia, belching, pain, headaches, heartburn, 
bloating, bed-tastelug breath, gas, loss of a 
petite, gnawing empty feeling, ump in e 
stomach and other stomach symptoms. Send 
at once for free trial and convince yourself! 
Address: Dr. Marcella Company, 1104 Green 
Bay Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Can You Sell Gas at 5c per Gal. 


If so write me quick. . My distributors make 
as high as $3,000.00 per month. Let me 
show you how. 


Send For Free Trial 
Proof of astounding success and my $15.00 
a day Guarantee to Distributors. 
Frank Andrews, re 154 E. Erie St., Chicago, ll. 


















or W DRUG HABIT 


Que Full Saguent sent on Venet on ak Can be 
iven secretly. Gu wereseend to banish forever all 
og ais, wine 


d $2.00. 
TORIES, hergin, paredaricy landapen, Com $7.f0 


ALL STONES 


) a A. GALL of. BL ASSES IRRITATIONS 


treatment ‘ully 
1.x fi f f the 
fc = *. use o! gall sense @ be 
bladder. Send for FRE a: 
Paddock,Desk 90, Kansas City, Mo. 


Old Money Wanted "= 


lars for 
tickel of 1913 with Liberty head (not Buffalo). We pay cash pre- 
miums for all rare oy “ 4 cents for large Coin Circular. 
May mean much pro 


Wms maTHS Co. Dept. 25, Fort Worth, Tex. 


TOBACCO 2:3: Or Snuff Habit 


phn pe Cured Or No Pay 


treatment sent 
“Cae 910 Keren nothing Hata Used yore 
in.000 8.000 Men and and Women, Superba Co.. N.T.10. Baltimore, Md. 


HY burn, smell, sting, ache or 
our ee swell, send 25 Cts. for my 
FOOT-FIX. Two valuable 

recipes free. FRANCIS, 941, Munsey, Washington, D. C. 


Agents—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, 
4 patent patch for instantly mending leaks in 
dlutensils. Sample package free. COLLETTE 
MFG. CO., Dept. 312, Amsterdam, N. Y 
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MON «Make money easily for your church, school or 
club. Sell Orangeolo, the finest drink, at your par- 

ties. dances, games, etc. Send dime for pkg. which 

wee i gallon. ORANGEOLO CO., N, Maplewood St.,Chicago, ILL. 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY sticky for cash. no matter 


where located, particulars free, 


REAL ESTATE SALESMAN (CO. Dot. 15. Lincoln Nebr. 
Remarkable Offer #2" x10 oil color colored 


enlargement 


» Prints 3 &4e, Photo Artist,1260 Laurel, St.Paul, Minn, 
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This booklet teaches HEALTH 
Be Your Own Physician rye oe en ccs 
4 FARMINGTON, N. MEXICO 
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Gems from Exchanges 


Short Orders 
Kansas City tearoom adv.— 
Fried Spring Chicken 
Cream Gravy, Jelly 
Expert Optometrists Examine You 


Chance for Fat Man 
Butchers’ Advocate—(adv.)—Fat buyers 
and solicitors wanted. Only those who can 
produce results need apply. * No references 











needed. Apply Box No. 10, Butchers’ Ad- 


vocate, 





Uninformed 
Augusta (Ga.) Herald—Mr, A. B. Culpep- 
per will regret to learn of his continued ill- 
ness at his home on The Hill. 


Evolution 
Kansas City (Mo.) Star—(adv.)—1000 
BEAUTIFUL Canaries bred from the im- 
ported Singing Strain. Some of them turn 
out to be females. Ralph T. Harding’s. 
Sent in by Anna B. Murphy, Wilson. 


Get Down, Boley, It’s All Right 
Topeka (Kans.) Capital—(adv.)—LOST: 
Ladder, between 11th and Kansas ave. to 
6th, step ladder with A. P. Boley on it. Re- 
ward if left at Boley Shop, 1121 Kansas ave. 
Sent in by B. M. Dobbin, Eskridge. 





Going, Going— 

San Francisco (Cal.) Chronicle—(adv.)— 
FOR SALE: Rickenbacker four door sedan, 
new clutch, new Duco, car in wonderful con- 
dition, won’t last long, $175 down. 

Sent in by John F. Due, Hayward. 


Probably a Dime a Hole 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post—John D. Rockefel- 
ler played tight holes of golf in a drench- 
ing rainstorm today. 


The Easiest Way 
Springfield (Ohio) Sun—Radio interfer- 
ence and elimination of troubles in re- 
ceiving will be dismissed at a meeting of 
the Springfield Broadcast Listeners’ Asso- 
ciation. 








Handy Man 
Kansas City (Mo.) Star—(from a story)— 
“Oh, Henry! You old darling!” She ex- 
tended her hand to him and he clasped it, 
while he went on eating pie with the other. 
Sent in by Mrs. W. M. Lathrop, Kansas City. 


Names Are So Scarce 

Bowling Green (Ohio) Sentinel Tribune— 
Mr. and Mrs. Willian Snyder of 430 Thurs- 
tin avenue wish to announce the birth of a 
six and one-half pound baby daughter on 
Wednesda? noon. The youngster has been 
called North Prospect street. 

Sent in by Mrs. Randolph Ronk, Bowling Green. 


For Jazz Kings? 

Omaha (Nebr.) World-Herald—(adv.)— 
Bargains, Saxophones, $35 up: coronets and 
trumpets, $15 up. Brown-Pardun Music Co, 

Sent in by A. E. Hogan, Omaha. 
Hot Dog! 

New Haven (Conn.) Register—(adv.)— 
GOOD THINGS TO EAT. Wonderful pedi- 
greed police pup. Five months old, price 
low, Over distemper. 112 Peck st. 

Sent in by C. B. Russell, West Haven. 
Why His Pockets Bulged 

Johnson City (Tenn.) Chronicle—It is 
claimed that the man had taken a key from 
an automobile and in being searched a huge 
bunch of motor cars was found in his pock- 
ets apparently the result of mania for that 


particular form of mischief. 
Sent in by Hoston Cooper, Frank, N. C. 











Arturo Toscanini, famous conductor of 
the Milan opera, is said to be the highest 
paid music conductor in the world. He has 
been engaged to direct 40 concerts in the 
United States at $25 for each minute he 
wields the baton. 





What Made His 
Hair Grow? 


Read His Letter for the Answer 


“Two years 
§ was bald all over 
the top of my head. 

“I felt ashamed 
for people to see my 
head. | tried differ- 
ent preparationa, 
but they did no 
good. I remained 
bald, until 1 used 
Kotalko., 

“New hair came 
almost immediat- 
ely and kept on 
growing. Inashort 
time I had a splen- 
did head of hair, 
which has been per- 
fect ever since— 
: and no return of 

3 the baldness.” 
This verified statement io by Mr. H.A. Wild. He 
is but one of the big legion of users of Kotalko whe 
voluntarily attest it has stopped falling hair, elimin- 
ated dandruff ‘or aided new, luxuriant hair growth, 

KOTALKO is sold by busy druggists everywhere, 


FREE Trial Box 


To the of Kotalko, for men’s, 
women's and ey, hair, the producers are 
giving Proof Boxes. Use coupon or write, to 


KOTAL CO., 272-L, Station L, New York 
Please send me FREE Proof Box of KOTALKO 





Ws ctiedocccbadedsdustccndcndavccorsaceaneecssees 
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ilde 
Gallstone and Liver ‘tegoue 
a, and be relieved. They may save your life— 
avoid an piigation. i. ma come - — 3 to- 
day; no obi r. rand’s Laborato 
Devt. 1. 1464 155 N. Union Ave., Chicago, 


MONEY FOR YOU 


Men or women can earn $10 to $15 weekly 

in 8 time at home making display cards, 

Light, pleasant = a. queers he 

instruct ou and sw ou with wor 
wie totlay for full poe Boa 

The SO MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 

219 Dominion Bldg.,Toronto, Can. 


LAND FREE 
IF PLANTED TO BANANAS 


Bananas bear a full crop the second year. $5.00 monthly 
will plant five acres, which should pay $1,500 profit an- 
nually. Reliable Companies will cultfvate and market 
your bananas for 1-3. Bananas ripen évery day and you 
get your check every 90 days. For particulars address Jantha 
Plantation Co., Empire Bidg., Block 962, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WEEK FREE 

Short breathing relieved 
in 36 to 48 hours; swelling reduced in 15 
to 20 days. Regulates the heart, corrects 
the liver and kidneys. Purifies the entire 


system. Collum Dropsy Remedy Company, 
Dept. 160, Atlanta, Ga. 


AGENTS oor FREE case." 


Toilet articles, perfume, specialties. Wonderfully 
LaDERMA CO., DEPT. RS. ‘Sv. LOUIS. Me Mo. 
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At Last! —a Parlor Stove that 


Burns Oil 


No Ashes—No Dirt—No Work—No Care 


Wonderfully simple invention! At last, oil heat is no 
longer a luxury for the rich —now everyone can afford an 
oil burner! Not a wick stove but a regular oil combustion 
burner in a parlor stove—perfected, at last! Think of it— 
oil heat in your parlor now instead of coal. Gone the muss 
and the dirt, the coal bucket and the ash can, the annoyance, the work and 
the care. Instead—reliable, steady heat from oil; so clean, so convenient, 
so free from trouble and care. No odor; no smoke. A twist of the wrist 
gives you instantly just the amount of heat you want. As simple as a gas-jet. 
heating. After 


Costs 1/3 


at last, we have found an oil burner wecan 
recommend —the new QUAKER BURNOIL 
STOVE, How simpleitis. How fool-proof and 
trouble-proof. And, because of its utter 
simplicity, the cost is Yl Yes, oil heat such 

as, before, only the rich could enjoy, now 

in a parlor stove that all can afford. Find 
out—send coupon for free catalog. 


Free Trial 


We will prove to you, at our risk, 
how the Quaker Oil Burning Stove 
frees you from thedrudgery of coal. 
Are you sick of the dust, the dirt, 
the ashes, the heavy coal buckets, 
the care, the annoyance, the 
slavery of coal stoves? 


Fall Size 
of Heater 
4 ft. 2 in. hich 


Send Coupon 


for Full 
spt 


We knowstoves. 
And we know 


No wicks. 
A Regular 
Oil Burner 


, Circulating 
Cabinet Heater 


Then send the coupon below 
for our free book on oil heat 
and fuil information about 


that burns oil 
The QUAKER BURNOIL Circulat- 


ing gee occupies only 2 feet 
C0 and heats the who 4 house 
to 7000 cubic feet) with a cir- 
current of clean, healthful, 


fumid (moistened) sheat. 
tiful mahogany finish 


ae ny like a 
cabine 

steel pa cmoy oy 3 in 

7S ror catitan and full 


the Quaker, which brings re- 
liable and convenient oil heat 
to every home at about the 
cost of a good coal stove. 


We will also send the details 
of our offer and explain how 
zou can try the Quaker Oil 
urning Stove in your home 
on a full free trial without 
28 ation; then, if satis- 
ow you can pay on 

a terms. 


Catalog | 


Free 


Find 

Rent wAhie wench of oll aks the cot ~arwl pet 
tails of our liberal Free f seen Aen Payment Offer. Get 
this latest addition to home comforts — send th 


Strans & Schram, 5 Chicago, I, 


eras — 


Get that valuable book on Oil 
Heat. Send the coupon for it 
now. It’s free —no obliga- 
tion. Find out, at least, how 
you can free yourself from 
os slavery of the coal stove. 

out how the de: 
e 


° COmn BOW. 


Yes, we will convince you first, at our risk (no plcamen 
around to influence you). And then you get the rock 
bottom cash price—yes, the rock bottom price, direct from 
us—as low as you pay spot cash to anyoneelse; AND ten ‘o 
fifteen months to pay. 


ROSS eR Ee eee ee ee oo Oe 
© Straus & Schram, Dept. 3246, Chicago, Ml. 


: 
} 
8 Please send m dee and without obligation, your Free Book on ® 
Oil. Heat and ions of the Quaker Oil Burning Stoves. - 
P| 
4 
a 
I 


Also details of emae's ree Tem, Easy Payment Offer. 


2 
: 
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- 
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at 
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os * oe eee pe Sat Aa pili eat, ans Sialis ; 








